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THE UNIVERSITY 


— 


“Ir may be thought,” says Professor 
Brycein The American Commonwealth, 
“that an observer familiar with two uni- 
versities which are among the oldest 
and most famous in Europe, : 
would be inclined to disparage the cor- 
responding institutions of the United 
States. I have not found it 
so, . . . If I may venture to state 
the impression which the American 
universities have made upon me, I will 
say that while of all the institutions of 
the country they are those of which the 
Americans speak most modestly, they 
are those which seem to be at this mo- 
ment making the swiftest progress, and 
to have the brighest promise for the 
future.”’ Andelsewhere: “If we define 
a university as a place where teaching 
of a high order — teaching which puts a 
man abreast of the fullest and most 
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exact knowledge of the time —is given 
in a range of subjects covering all the 
great departments of intellectual life, 
not more than twelve and possibly only 
eight or nine of the American institu- 
tions would fall within the definition. 
Of these, nearly all are to be found in 
the Atlantic States.” 

It is not to be supposed that Profes 
sor Bryce had a definite list of twelve 
names in mind when he said this. As 
he says himself, the steps by which 
the four hundred or so degree-giving 
institutions of the country fall away 
from the greatest universities to the 
least pretenders, are indefinable. Half 
a dozen institutions — Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, 
Michigan, — we should all name at once 
as the great universities of the country: 
for the next half-dozen, we should hesi- 
tate and disagree. The rank of a uni- 
versity rests on a composite basis of 
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NORTH HALL AND THE 


its wealth, its numbers, its breadth of 
courses, its provision for graduate work 
and for research, the distinction and 
power of its teaching force, and some- 
thing not exactly expressed in all these, 
that I may call its spirit and traditions. 
Some of these excellences are matters 
not to be settled by the figures of annual 
reports; and even in respect to those 
that are mere matters of record, one 
university may excel on one side, an- 
other on another side, and neither clearly 
rank the other. The half dozen I have 
named, it is true. exceed all others in 
the country in numbers, advancement, 
general scholarly repute, and (except 
Johns Hopkins University) in wealth; 
but as among themselves, no one is dis- 
tinctly eminent. Columbiais the wealth- 
lest ; Harvard and Michigan are alter- 
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nately the most numerous ; Harvard has 
the highest matriculation requirement ; 
and Johns Hopkins the most advanced 
range of graduate work and research. 
The Clark University, though too poor 
in money and still too much of an ex- 
periment to be ranked with the estab- 
lished great universities, passes any of 
then: in the place given to research. 

If one should try to name a second 
half-dozen, and give to each one its 
rank, eighth, or ninth, or tenth, among 
the universities of the country, it would 
be still more an impossible attempt. 
Somewhere in this group, however, the 
University of California would fall, 
judged by any measurement. 

By wealth:—the American univer- 
sities that have incomes of over $200,- 


000 a year are :— 
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1. .Harvard...... ... $1,026,738.20 (1890-91) 


2 Columbia.... $00,000 
ce 0:6 06 012 499,720 (1891) 
400,000 
306,611 
7. Pennsylvania........ 275,000 


Where round numbers are given, the 
figures have been brougnt up to 1891-92, 
as nearly as I could estimate by the 
items of gifts received, or enrollment of 
students, affecting the income from 
tuition. In the case of California, I 
was able to obtain the estimate for the 
current year. This may give ita slight 
advantage in the comparison, as all these 
institutions are increasing more or less 
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rapidly in wealth. The same advantage, 
of figures later by at least half a year, 
is unavoidably given California in all 
the comparisons. 

The following universities have in- 
comes between $100,000 and $200,000, 
according to the latest report of the 
Bureau of Education; this report is 
three years old, but I do not find else- 
where reason to think the figures have 
changed much : — 


S Wisconsin.............$182,987 (1889-90) 


4. City of New York...... 148, 560 
127,523 
it. Nebraska......... 117,500 
i2. Johns Hopkins......... 113,702 
101,500 
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I could find no financial statements 
from Princeton; nor are any made by 
the Leland Stanford Jr.-University. So 
far as can be conjectured, these two and 
the Chicago University have incomes 
between $100,000 and $200,000. The 
universities of Minnesota, lowa, Kansas, 
Mississippi, and four or five religious 
colleges, of which Dartmouth is the 
only one well known, have from $75,000 
to $100,000 annually. There are 20-odd 
State universities that run thence to 
$25,000 income; and some 350 private 
colleges, most of them still poorer. 

Where incomes depend on legislative 
appropriations, they are liable to so much 
variation that any such comparison 
would be worthless; but none of the 
incomes above $200,000 are thus de- 
pendent. The University of California 
draws its income from invested funds, 
and from a tax of one cent on each $100 
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of the State assessment, making an in- 
come not only very secure but certain 
to increase for many years. 

With the same tuition rate as at 
Cornell, this University would have as 
large an income. California, the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., and the small University 
of Kansas are the only institutions 
among those named above that do not 
charge regular tuition, though the fees 
are very light at Michigan. 

The comparative wealth of univer- 
sities is not necessarily quite as their 
income, for the difference in value of 
grounds, buildings, and equipments, is 
considerable. Thus I have ventured to 
get a rough estimate of what may be 
called total wealth, by putting together 
the value of grounds and _ buildings, 
funds, and capitalized value (at a uni- 
form rate of five per cent) of income 
from other sources, as J could gather 
these items from their reports,— an esti- 
mate with too many assumptions to be 
of much value : — 


$18,000,000 


Arranging by numbers of students 
and teachers : — 


1. Michigan....... ...2,693 students (1891-2) 
4. Pennsylvania........1,764 
— 


The Johns Hopkins University has 
57 teachers, and Wisconsin about the 
same number. 

Proportion of graduate students to 
undergraduate and professional : — 


1. Clark University......... 100 per cent. 
2. Johns Hopkins.......... 61 ‘“ 
4. 
3 


All these figures give but the roughest 
means of finding the comparative rank 
of a college. All the large universities 
are swelled in number of students by a 
fringe of schools, not only of law, med- 
icine, and divinity, but dental, veter- 
inary, and art schocls, which do not 
require full university matriculation, 
though occasionally, as in the case of 
the law school here, approaching it 
nearly. One third of the enrollment of 
the University of California and of Har- 
vard, one half at Columbia, and’ two 
thirds at the University of Pennsylvania 
(which, indeed, consists first of all in its 
great medical school) are in these profes- 
sional schouls. In like manner, a large 
staff of teachers may mean that much 
time is allowed the members for original 
work, or it may only be swelled by a 
great many lecturers, clinical assistants, 
and others giving but partial time, in 
the professional schools ; or most like- 
ly, as in the University of California, 
both causes unite. 

Were it worth while, one might go 
on to compare the leading universities 
as to number of courses offered, or titles 
of articles published bv their members ; 
superficial enough comparisons, for the 
length of such lists put forth bears no 
certain relation to value. 

In those less measurable things that 
go to make up the greatness of a univer- 
sity, it is safe to say that the University 
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of California is greater, rather than less, 
than its general repute,— greater than 
its repute in the East, because the East 
is ignorant of developments in letters 
tothe westward; greater than its repute 
here, because we have not yet faith in 
ourselves in these higher matters, and 
lean somewhat timidly and provincially 
on Eastern opinion. Just as Professor 
Bryce found Americans most apologetic 
with regard to their universities, — their 
most hopeful institution in his judg- 
ment,—while confident enough about 
their politics, their press, their cities, 
one may find Californians bearing them- 
selves toward their own best possession. 

The opinion of men who have seen 
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the University at Berkeley somewhat 
thoroughly, after knowing the best uni- 
versities elsewhere ; the ease with which 
its graduates compete with those of the 
most famous American universities in 
the graduate schools; the personal cal- 
iber of its leading men, as one may just- 
ly enough measure it against that of 
distinguished men who visit us, or are 
known to us by their books, — all these 
means of estimating the rank of their 
University justify Californians in feel- 
ing that it holds a very honorable place 
among those of the country. 


I. 


Tue beginning of Harvard within 
fifteen years after the settlement of 
Massachusetts, “That sound !earning 
may not perish from among us,” has 
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always been a cause of just pride ; but it 
was a matter of public consent and pub- 
lic taxation, a thing in which the whole 
community was at one. The founding 
of the College of Calitornia, if less to 
the honor of the community, was more 
to the honor of the small guard of men 
that achieved such results in an indiffer- 
ent, sometimes even a hostile, commu- 
nity. And this began with the very year 
the discovery of gold brought the rush 
of Americans to the Territory, not yet 
a State, barely out of Mexican posses- 
sion, and still under Mexican law. 

In the very first of this rush, several 
zealous young clergymen started for 
California, filled with the purpose of 
seeing that the things of the spirit 
should not be forgotten in the craze for 
gold,— and be it said in passing, not one 
of them was enticed away from that 
purpose when they came into that fast 
and furious early-day life. Three of them 
were on the first steamer that sailed for 
California. At New Orleans they over- 
took another, a young Dartmouth man, 
Mr. Samuel H. Willey, who had started 
before the news of the discovery of gold, 
and who stopped at Monterey. Here 
still lived Thomas O. Larkin, the most 
important American citizen there; a 
Massachusetts man by birth and breed- 
ing, though he had been years in Califor- 
niaas United States Consul. As soon as 
they were fairly acquainted, the two men 
began to talk of founding a college. Un- 
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like the gold-seekers, who expected to 
fill their pockets and go home, these men 
regarded their homes as fixed here, be- 
lieved in the future of the community, 
and meant that its foundation should 
not be laid entirely in materialism. On 
the voyage out, indeed, the passengers 
of this first steamer had kept the anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
with resolutions pledging themselves to 
found a State in like spirit. 

There were a few others scattered 
about the Territory — now early 1849 — 
with whom Mr. Willey and Mr. Larkin 
communicated, and who joined in the 
plan at once; and during the summer of 
'49, in spite of the overwhelming occupa- 
tions of that time, the vast roadless dis- 
tances and irregular communication, 
they managed to shape everything in 
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of California. 


readiness to charter the college as soon 
as aconstitution should be adopted, and 
alaw passed for granting such charter. 
They secured promise of land for an en- 
dowment; they corresponded with the 
Harvard and Yale authorities as to 
method of organization (Mr. Larkin was 
a kinsman of Dr. Rogers, one of the 
Harvard overseers; Mr. Sherman Day, 
another of the group, was son of the 
president of Yale), selected a board of 
trustees, and drafted alaw. It was to be 
a Christian, but not a sectarian college ; 
all were agreed on that. Not only was the 
environment heavily against sectarian- 
ism, fourteen or fifteen tiny churches 
in 150,000 square miles of territory, mak- 
ing such way as they could against the 
reckless abundance of counter institu- 
tions ; but the sentiment of the circle was 
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ACTING PRESIDENT 


against it, and rudimentary effort look- 
ing toward a Presbyterian college came 
tonothing. The sort of educated young 
men that were drawn to early California 
were less likely to be fettered by pre- 
judices and partisanships than the aver- 
age of their time. Their very first let- 
ter, written after Mr. Willey’s earliest 
conferences with Mr. Larkin, led Dr. 
Rogers in his answer to warn them of 
the magnitude of the work of creating 
a university according to the highest 
idea then held in America of such an 
institution ; and nothing less than the 
best seems to have been contemplated 
by them from the first. 

The first Legislature met in Decem- 
ber. A knot of the friends of the col- 
lege were on the ground,— Mr. Willey 
riding by night and in the rain across 
the mountains from Monterey to get 
there. Their first attention was given 


MARTIN KELLOGG, 


to the interests of the future common 
schools, but they secured their law for 
chartering colleges. The law provided, 
as a proper safeguard, that $20,000 of 
property must be secured before a char- 
ter should be given. This provision 
unexpectedly defeated the plan for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Frederick Billings ap- 
plied for a charter in behalf of Ches- 
ter A. Lyman, Sherman Day, Forrest 
Shepard, Frederick Billings, and 5S. 
H. Willey, trustees ; but the Supreme 
Court, in which the power of granting 
charters had been placed, decided that 
in the unsettled condition of titles the 
lands promised (mainly by Dr. James 
Stokes and Kimball H. Dimmick), along 
the Guadaloupe Creek, near San José, 
did not fulfill the property recuirement. 
The result of this set-back was that the 
promises of !and lapsed. 

The friends of the college now planned 
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to begin over again by getting a prepara- 
tory school under way. They were ex- 
ceedingly busy men, in a time when all 
activities were carried on with an over- 
whelming rush and pressure: no one 
could take on himself the charge of 
establishing the school. The churches 
were not interested in the matter as 
churches; the college circle, though 
mostly clergymen or active members of 
the pioneer churches, acted as individ- 
uals. In 1851 their hope of united 
action for an undenominational college 
was broken into by the Methodists, who 
began the foundation at San José of the 
“California Wesleyan College,” after- 
ward the “ University of the Pacific.” 
The idea of State aid evidently hov- 
ered somewhat about the minds of the 
college-builders from the first, but it 
was always discouraged by their East- 
ern advisers. It was at a time —after 
the colonial colleges had detached them- 
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selves from public control, and before 
the day ot State university success — 
when there was a strong reactionagainst 
allowing the State any hand in the 
higher education. They themselves, in 
spite of the unsectarian spirit of their 
plan, were loath to think of excluding 
religious instruction altogether. ‘‘ Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy and the Evi- 
aences of Christianity,” were the sub- 
jects of Doctor Willey’s central regret 
when the College passed into the hands 
of the State,—a wasted regret as faras 
the philosophy is concerned, for that is 
taught freely in State universities now ; 
but many adjustments that have since 
been learned seemed impossible then. 

On the May-day of 1853 a rather re- 
markable thing happened. A scholarly 
looking stranger,— “in appearance the 
very embodiment of the ideal college 
professor, —came up from the just- 
arrived Panama steamer to Mr. Willey’s 
house in San Francisco, bringing the 
best of letters from New England, and 
said that he had come to work for a col- 
lege, and wished to begin at once. This 
was Henry Durant: “a man first fine, 
and then re-fined,’ President Gilman 
said to the students when he died; an 
example to them of the result of mak- 
ing the highest choices, mental, moral, 
and social, for generations. 

He was born at Acton, Mass., June 
17, 1802; educated at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and at Yale, where he gradu- 
ated in 1827, in the same class with 
Horace Bushnell. He was four yearsa 
tutor in Yale, then studied theology 
there, was ordained and settled as pastor 
at Byfield, Massachusetts; and after 
quietly ministering there for fifteen 
years, this serene clerical scholar al- 
ready more than fifty years old, departed 
from that quiet harbor, and set out to 
the remote California of 1853, ‘with 
college on the brain,” he said. It was 
surely one of the most curious and kon- 
orable incidents in the historv of college 
founding. 
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A month later, he began a “ college 
school,” of three boys, in a building 
in the new hamlet of Oakland, which 
he had rented for $150 a month, gold 
coin, payable in advance; the house 
to be kept by a man and his wife whose 
wages were to be another $150, gold, in 
advance. Mr. Durant was the oldest 
Californian ot them all, or the youngest 
man of them all, as far as venturesome- 
ness was concerned. Twenty years 
later, President Gilman, after trying in 
vain to get him to write down some of 
his experiences, persuaded him to talk 
before a stenographer. The stories 
thus preserved have been told several 
times in print, but there are new readers 
each time, and those who are familiar 
with them will pardon me for not leav- 
ing them out. The schoo! had not gone 
on three months before there were 
arrears. 

“My housekeepers — Quinn was the 
man’s name — began to be alarmed. He 
said that whatever did not succeed in 
two months and a half in California 
never would succeed. He could not 
trust me any longer. One morning I 
went up-stairs as usual to my school. It 
got to be time for luncheon, and I went 
down-stairs, and found nothing prepared. 
Quinn had squatted on the lower part 
of the house, and put out his shingle: 
‘Lodgers and boarders wanted here. 
Drinks for sale at the bar.’ He had 
got up a bar-room with his bottles in it. 
I sent out to a restaurant, and got a 
luncheon for the boys. Then I went 
down-town toa lawyer's, and entered a 
complaint before a Police Court extem- 
porized for the occasion. Quinn was 
summoned to appear. He was found 
guilty of getting up a nuisance, and was 
ordered to desist and pay a fine of $5. 
Meanwhile I went up to clear out his 
hxings. 

“He came up, and wanted to know 
what I was about. I told him what I 
was going todo. Hetold me to desist. 
I told him that I had made a beginning, 
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and was not going to stop until I had 
made an end of it. He got into a rage, 
laid his hands on me with considerable 
force, and was pushing me away, when 
suddenly. he became pale as a cloth, 
lifted up his hands over his head, and 
began to pray. He begged that I would 
pray for him that God would have mercy 
on his soul.” 

“T suppose he had a dim vision of the 
future glories of the University of Cal- 
ifornia,’ President Gilman suggested, 
in play. 

“No,” said Dr. Durant, quite serious- 
ly, “I think it was not that. Hisreligion 
came to my relief. He had an impres- 
sion that he had laid hands on a con- 
secrated person, and thought he was 
committing the unpardonable sin. He 
regarded me as a priest, and had been 
so taught. I think that was the secret 
of it. He told me I need not trouble 
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myself to move the things; he would 
do it.”’ 

While going on with the school, Mr. 
Durant was looking for a permanent 
site, and selected a spot on a new road, 
now Twelfth Street, about to be opened 
to what was then San Antonio. 

“Just at this time, ‘the jumpers,’ as 
they are called —a certain order of 
squatters — assembled in pretty large 
numbers at the end of Broadway — two 
or three hundred of them. It seems a 
plan had been arranged, and they had 
been gathering in small numbers until 
there was a large crowd of them. They 
were discussing, haranguing, and work- 
ing themselves up tothe point of taking 
possession of all the unoccupied grounds 
in Oakland. Learning what they were 
about,— that they were about to take 
possession of the various lands of the 
city, and divide them off by drawing 
lots, giving each one something,— I 
went down into that crowd, took off my 
hat, got their attention somehow, and 
proclaimed that negotiations were pend- 
ing for the purpose of securing four 
blocks that had been selected for the 
purpose of building acollege. A motion 
was made that three cheers be given for 
the coming college. A committee was 
appointed to take charge of these four 
blocks, to keep them safe from inter- 
ference from any quarter, and to hold 
them sacred to the use for which they 
had been voted.” 

The old circle of friends backed Mr. 
Durant cordially, and now a subscription 
was raised to put up a building on the 
site thus obtained. The funds ready in 
hand gave out before it was quite com- 
plete. Contractors had been known in 
such cases to borrow the money to 
finish, take a lien on the house, put in a 
man with a pistol to keep the owner 
away, and ultimately get the house. Mr. 
Durant suspected that something of the 
sort was breeding, and consulted a 
lawyer, who advised him to regard him- 
self as owner and take possession. 


“]T came over at night, took a man 
with me, went into the house, put a 
table, chairs, etc., into one of the rooms 
up-stairs, and went to bed. Pretty early 
in the morning the contractor came into 
the house and looked about. Presently 
he came to our door. Looking in, says 
he: ‘What is here ?’ 

“T was getting up. I told him I 
did n’t mean any hurt to him, but I was 
a little in a hurry to go into my new 
home, and I thought I would make a be- 
ginning the night before. I asked him 
if he would not walk in and take a seat. 
I claimed to be the proprietor, and in 
possession. He went off. My friend 
went away, and in a little while the con- 
tractor came back with two burly fel- 
lows. They came into the room, and 
helped themselves to seats. I had no 
means of defense except an axe that 
was under the bed. The contractor said 
to one of the men: ‘ Well, what will 
youdo?’ Said he: ‘If you ask my ad- 
vice, I say, proceed summarily,’ and he 
began to g-t up. I rose, too, then — 
about two feet taller than usual; I felt 
as if I was monarch of all I surveyed. | 
told him that if I understood him, he 
intended to move into the room. Said 
I: ‘You will not only commit a trespass 
upon my property, but you will do vio- 
lence upon my body. I don’t intend 
to leave this room in a sound condition. 
If you undertake to do that, you will 
commit a crime as well as a trespass !’ 

“That seemed to stagger them, and 
finally they left me in possession.” 

This house is the square one shown 
in the sketch, p. 341, which is from an 
old engraving. The school prospered, 
and after a while money enough was 
raised tor a second building. In 1855 
the College of California was incorpor- 
ated, and then a search was begun for 
a fine, ample, well watered tract, which 
by beginning thus early might be se- 
cured for a permanent site without 
extravagant cost. It chanced that in 
1856 Dr. Horace Bushneil was sojourn- 
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ing in California for the sake of his 
health, and became an _ enthusiastic 
ally of the college. He took on himself 
the investigation of sites, and by stage, 
in the saddle, on foot, explored the whole 
circumference of the bay, and the Napa 
and Sonoma valleys, reporting in writ- 
ing on all suitable sites. The letters 
written during the many weeks of these 
tours form an interesting chapter in his 
“Life and Letters.” The final result 
was the selection of the present site of 
Berkeley. The name was not given till 
ten years later: it was suggested by 
Mr. Frederick Billings, in memory of 
Berkeley's well-known stanzas, begin- 
ning, 


The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime. 


They are curiously appropriate, and 
as one will see on glancing them over 
seem in some respects written rather 
for California than for the Atlantic 
States, 

Before leaving the State, Mr. Bush- 
nell wrote an “Appeal” to the public 
for the college, from which I quote a 
passage or two:— 

They [the trustees] propose to create not an 
academy only, nor a high school, but a college; nor 
this only, in its most limited and historic sense, but 
a college that will be the germ of a proper univer- 
sity, and will not fulfill its idea till it becomes on 
the western shore what Harvard and Yale are on 
the other; and finally, such as even they are not, 
except in a rudimental and initial way. 

They are not unadvised, the appeal! 
goes on to say, of the immense expend- 
iture necessary; and it is curious in 
view of the figures quoted in the begin- 
ning of this article to see his illustra- 
tion of the cost of a great college :—Har- 
vard, he says, has about a million and a 
half of property, $600,000 in active cap- 
ital, and still complains of sore restric- 
tions for want of means ; the College of 
California should have $500,000 to begin 
with. He warns against a State univer- 
sity, and gives a vivid picture of the con- 
ditions of such,—the students rushing 
into the cabals of party to oust some 
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obnoxious president or professor, learn- 
ing and science draggling in the mires 
of uneasiness and public intrigue. 


The svoner, therefore, you are disabused as a peo- 
ple, of any expectation of a university to be created 
by the State, the better it will be for you. It can 
have no other effect than simply to postpone those 
private responsibilities which have been too long 
delayed already. You can never have a university 
worthy of your place as the central and first State 
of the Pacific, unless you call it into being by your 
own private munificence. 


From Painting by Benoni Irwin 
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None the less for some prophecies 
now falsified, the appeal is a noble doc- 
ument,— one of the finest papers con- 
nected with the history of the Univer- 
sity. The students of the University 
should be kept familiar with it, if merely 
as literature. 

In 1860,a Freshman class of eight 
was ready, and Mr. Durant turned over 
the preparatory school to Rev. Isaac 
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Brayton, and began college work. Mr. 
Martin Kellogg (Yale, ’50) was called 
from his church in Grass Valley, and 
Mr. Brayton also gave some time to the 
college classes. 

From this time the college went on as 
a separate institution for nine years, 
increasing its staff and the number of its 
students, having a good repute educa- 
tionally, and holding its main require- 
ments well up to the best standards of 
the country at that date. So many of its 
nearest friends were Yale men,— Profes- 
sor Durant, Professor Kellogg, Sherman 
Day, Doctor Benton, Doctor Bushnell, 
and a number of others,—that it took a 
decided Yale coloring, of which glimpses 
are even now discernible through the 
various superimposed layers. If any 
shadow ever disturbed the perfect con- 
fidence and unanimity — even affection- 
ate regard — among the builders of the 
College, the memory of it has not been 
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kept. I should think such a group of 
men, so cordially united and to such 
ends, must be rare in the early history 
of communities. 

The College never had a_ president. 
After two or three years, Mr. Willey was 
urged to become “ vice-president '’— act- 
ing president, we should say now — till 
the place couid be filled. Doctor Bush- 
nell, Doctor Shedd, and Doctor Hitch- 
cock, were successively asked to take it, 
but would not leave the Eastern environ- 
ment for that of California. Professor 
Durant seems to have regarded himself 
and to have been regarded as a teacher, 
not an administrative manager. 

There was no endowment, and the Col- 
leve was never free from financial strug- 
cle. by the time it was incorporated, 
the “flush times’ had passed: “ I know 
very well,” says Bushnell in his appeal, 
“the heavy pressure now felt of debt and 
discouragement, the devouring rates of 
interest, the depressions of prices, the 
uncertainties of titles, the cessations of 
profits, and the general collapse of all 
that can be called prosperity. There 
could not, therefore, be a worse time, 
many will say, for the endowment of any 
such institution.’ Appeals made in the 
East for endowment by Professor Kel- 
logg and Mr. Willey, backed by Pres- 
ident Woolsey, President Hopkins, Doc- 
tor Leonard Bacon, Professor Park, 
Doctor Storrs, and others, failed to bring 
forth the help usually given in the East 
to Western educational beginnings. It 
seems strange to them t» this day, and 
they attribute it —as did the people to 
whom they talked —to the feeling in the 
East that it was absurd to send money 
to California, the place that gold came 
from. Perhaps the non-sectarian char- 
acter of the College had much to do with 
it : anon-sectarian institution gets praise 
and public sympathy for its liberality, 
while the money goes to the sectarian 
ones; the church people feel that their 
“first efforts are due to their own,” and 
the non-church-going people, in New 
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England at least, do not give as largely 
in any case. With slight exceptions, all 
the funds tor the College of California 
had to be raised here, in a period that 
covered the time of the great depression 
spoken of by Doctor Bushnell, the war 
time, and the first vears of recovery from 
the war. A great deal was raised. Iwo 
good buildings were put up in Oakland, 
the site at Berkeley, with a good deal of 
adjoining land for residence lots, was 
purchased, a plan for laying out the 
grounds by Frederick Law Olmsted 
obtained, extensive water rights secured, 
and the College carried on for nine years. 
All this was done by continuous sub- 
scriptions from business men—as usual, 
not the wealthiest ones, but generally 
the well-to-do. Many weeks the acting 


president walked up and down the 
streets, climbing to men’s offices and 


obtaining these subscriptions. Nor was 
the effort to get large endowments ever 
relaxed ; among others, several men were 
appealed to who have since become 
founders of other institutions; but none 
of them at that time was at all moved. 
In 1867 the trustees faced the situation 
that their property, though not incon- 
siderable, consisted entirely of real es- 
tate, which at present yielded no income, 
and that their current expenses had with 
the growth of the College risen beyond 
what could be met by subscriptions any 
longer. Indeed, they were already in 
arrears. 


ITT. 


Ix 1862 Congress passed the Act giv- 
ing those States still containing public 
lands a grant of such lands for purposes 
of instruction in Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. California had also a small 
Seminary Fund, which, set apart for no 
very specific use, had been allowed to 
accumulate. The State soon began to try 
to avail itself of the national grant, but 
the Legislature could come to no agree- 
ment about it, and after the matter had 


been reported back from various com- 
mittees, it was finally turned over to a 
commission, at the head of which was 
Professor J. D. Whitney, then on the 
Geological Survey in this State. This 
was in 18693. This commission drafted 
a plan which resulted in the Act of 1866, 
establishing a College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, to which Mining was 
added, and constituting a board of di- 
rectors, presided over by the Governor. 
This board had power to locate and or- 
ganize the school, provided only that it 
should not be connected with any other 
institution of learning, nor be in any 
manner connected with or controlled by 
any religious sect. 

Why the provision against connect- 
ing it with any other institution was 
put in, Ido not know, nor whether it was 
due to Professor Whitney : it could not 
have been intentionally directed against 
the College of California, nor intended 
to check the expansion of the agricul- 
tural school plan into a university, for 
Professor Whitney, in an address to the 
College, had spoken with a good deal of 
approval of State universities. 

The success of Michigan University, 
which was founded before the reaction 
against State aid set in, had greatly 
tempered that dread everywhere. In 
the West it was now felt to be a less 
danger than the multiplication of pri- 
vate and sectarian foundations it had 
led to. The trustees of the College of 
California had not failed to note all this; 
and other guests of distinction besides 
Professor Whitney had called their at- 
tention to it, notably Professor Silliman. 
In any event, if a State university were 
really to be started, the one great uni- 
versity on this Coast, which had always 
been their goal, would become impossi- 
ble except by consolidation. The terms 
of the Act of 1866, however, and the ev- 
ident intention of making a_ merely 
technical school, seemed to put out of 
the question any thought they had had 
of such an event. 
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Governor Low, however, the head of 
the board that had charge of organizing 
the school, was as it chanced one of the 
firmest friends of the College, and a 
regular subscriber to its funds. He 
was also much disposed to a State uni- 
versity, instead of a State technical 
school. It was legally possible so to 
construe the act under which the “Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Mining, and Me- 
chanic Arts”’ was organized, as to make 
it a sort of university, by the addition 
of minor courses of liberal arts, even 
without other sources of income than 
those provided for by the Act. There 
was no obstacle whatever to making 
these industrial courses even a minor 
part of agreat university, if the addi- 
tional income demanded were provided 
for elsewhere. There would be room 
for some delicate questions of division 
of funds, but nothing that could not be 
settled by honest effort. When the 
directors of the proposed school had 
fixed upon a site two miles north of 
Berkeley, the nearness seemed to bring 
to a focus the floating talk there had 
been of consolidation, and Governor 
Low apparently was the one that made 
the definite suggestion, while talking 
over the financial difficulties. The form 
of the law seemed to forbid it, but there 
was one way in which it could be done: 
the College could give its property to the 
State, on a clear understanding that 
this should be made the fulcrum for turn- 
ing the technical school into a univer- 
sity. Desire of seeing all forces united 
on the one hand, financial pressure on 
the other, settled the matter. It was 
necessary to shape things quickly, for 
the Legislature was soon to meet. The 
trustees of the College and the directors 
charged with organizing the technical 
school came to a cordial understanding : 
and on October 9th, 1867, the trustees 
adopted resolutions offering their prop- 
erty to the State. The first resolution 
offered the site at Berkeley without 
condition ; the second declared that “in 
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making this donation, the College of 
California is influenced by the earnest 
hope and confident expectation ”’ that 
the State would forthwith establish on 
this site a university, which should in- 
clude several technical colleges, and 
also an “ Academic College”; the third, 
that the trustees would enter into con- 
tract that upon the establishment of 
such university they would disincorpor- 
ate, and turn over all their remaining 


‘property to the university. 


These resoiutions were form ulated by 
John W. Dwinelle, and the trustees of 
the College were a little disappointed at 
the precedence given the technical 
“colleges ”’ over that of liberal arts ; but 
on the representation that it was nece;- 
sary thus to present it to the Legislature, 
they yielded the point. It may seem 
that the unconditioned gift of the site in 
the first resolution left them at the 
mercy of the Legislature in case it chose 
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to accept the site and decline to fulfill 
the “‘expectation’’ of the second; but 
asa matter of fact the offer was con- 
veyed to the Legislature incorporated in 
a bill for the establishment of a univer- 
sity which should include the school of 
technology already provided for. The 
bill was endorsed by the directors of 
this school, included provisions for the 
appointment of regents, and had been 
agreed upon in consultation with the 
trustees of the College of California. 

The bill did not pass without opposi- 
tion,— one scheme was presented for 
breaking up the property into a series 
of schocis, scattered about the State. 
Mr. Willey went up to Sacramento, and 
did what he could for its passage ; and 
Mr. Dwinelle and Mr. Felton carried it 
through. It passed March 21, and on 
the 27th, an appropriation was made for 
the support of the proposed university. 
The date of the Governor's signing the 
bill, March 23, has since been celebrated 
yearly at the Universitv as “ Charter 
Day.” 
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This great step safely accomplished, 
the next was the appointment of regents. 
Six of these were — and still are — er 
offiicto ; sixteen are now named by the 
Governor, and confirmed by the Senate, 
but at first only eight were chosen in 
this manner, the other eight being se- 
lected by the board itself. 

Mr. Low was no longer Governor. 
Governor Haight had been elected while 
the arrangements with the College of 
California were going on. He was a 
graduate of Yale, a man interested in 
education, and of liberal ideas; he had 
in his inaugural address urged the Uni- 
versity bill, as did Governor Low in his 
retiring address. He had cordial per- 
sonal acquaintance with members of the 
College of California board ; but he had 
not followed the course of the College as 
closely as Governor Low. 

When Governor Haight’s appoint- 
ments came out, there was some surprise 
atthem. Theregents named, and those 
in turn named by them, were good citi- 
zens and earnest friends of education, 
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but they were not the men that people 
expected. For one thing, there was 
but slight representation of the College 
of California on the board. I have taken 
some pains to talk with friends of Gov- 
ernor Haight about these appointments, 
and I am satisfied that from his point of 
view at that time the College did not play 
any very large part in the University 
question. It had been possible for him- 
self and other friends of the Univer- 
sity to make use of its gift in bringing 
about this great foundation, but the 
eift itself he and the others about him 
did not regard as of much value. The 
College was crippled with debts, and 
though it had property enough to-cover 
them it was all in real estate, that might 
not be available for many years, while 
the debts would have to be paid at once 
by the State. The College came before 
him with the aspect of financial failure. 
Its aims were lofty, its men to be re- 
vered; but it had not “got there.” It 
was first of all necessary so to organize 
the University that there should be no 
failure in practical efficiency. There 
was an important endowment to come 
into the management of this board, and 
in such a shape that it might be frit- 
tered to nothing, or nursed to something 
very large. He meant, first of all, that 
the endowment should be safe; he did 
not wish a board of clergymen and 
scholars, but of financiers. Then, too, 
he felt under certain restrictions of se- 
lection: the majority of the board must 
be of the dominant party ; probably the 
Legislature would not have consented 
to anything else. In this case the 
dominant party was Democratic, and as 
the College of California men were al- 
most exclusively Republicans, five out 
of the eight nominations necessarily 
went away from them. Governor Haight 
was a Northern Democrat himself, but 
the Southern Democrats were a strong 
body in the State, and had to be con- 
sidered. Between this wing of the 
Democracy — pro-slavery men in the 
earliest Californiastruggles, secessionist 
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at the time the State was with difficulty 
held in the Union — and the New Eng- 
land men in the State, there was little 
sympathy ; without actual antagonisms, 
they still fell into different social groups, 
and did not come naturally into co-oper- 
ation. In spite of the most faithful 
effort to be non-political and non-secta- 
rian, the College of California had by 
sheer forceof gravitation become mainly 
Congregational, and almost exclusively 
of New England. This Governor Haight 
intended to break up; he meant to make 
the University as broad-based as the 
population of the State. He planned 
to represent North and South, Catholic, 
and Protestant, and Jew, on the board. 
It was all good and wise; but after talk- 
ing with those who can give me light 
upon it, and reading over the first vol- 
ume of the records of the board, I am 
forced to conclude that among these 
adjustments he failed to make enough 
of the need of university knowledge in 
such a body. The men in California 
who had studied college plans closely, 
and had advised constantly for years 
with college managers in the older 
States were not on the board. The 
difficulty was in some respects impossi- 
ble of soiution: in 1868 New England 
was the only section of the country that 
had universities, and a board fairly dis- 
tributed sectionally could not be the 
most skilled in college management. 
This first board contained many ad- 
mirable men, several of them ideal 
regents. But as a body they —or so 
their record impresses me — took hold 
of the work of laying the foundations 
of the institution with an inadequate 
sense of its difficulty, except on the 
financial side. The pages are filled 
with notes of their careful considera- 
tion and re-consideration of sales of 
lands; but their first important step 
educationally was—in open meeting, 
without even nominations at a previous 
meeting, much less a committee to cor- 
respond and consider — to elect a presi- 
dent. They elected General McClellan, 
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and ex-Governor Low resigned in con- 
sequence, —the first ripple of political 
trouble, which afterward was abundant 
enough, from outside the board at least. 
General McClellan declined, and though 
there were a good many nominations, 
no president was actually elected till 
after the organization was complete. 

Meantime, November 10, Professor 
Kellogy was nominated to the chair of 
Ancient Languages, and elected Decem- 
ber 1. At the intervening meeting, 
Professor John Le Conte, whose name 
had first been brought before the board 
by a letter from Professor Pierce, of 
Harvard, was nominated and elected, 
thus becoming the senior professor. On 
December 1, also, Professor Joseph Le 
Conte and Professor R. A. Fisher were 
nominated and elected. 

During this year of 1868-69 the Col- 
lege of California was asked to continue 
instruction, while—the gift of the site 
having been accepted —the offer of the 
remaining property was held under con- 
sideration. It wasaccepted on April 5, 
1869, and the University advanced the 
money for payment of arrears during 
the year; while the professors so far 
chosen for the University gave instruc- 
tion in the College. It was agreed that 
the University should take over unbrok- 
en the courses of the College, which, in 
fact, would practically constitute the 
‘** College of Letters.”” In some of these 
negotiations, the regents seem to have 
been unnecessarily curt with the Col- 
lege; but one learns it only from the 
regents’ own record; the College trus- 
tees carried their part of the negotiation 
through, so far as appears, with an un- 
failing urbanity and readiness for con- 
cession that doubtless had joint origin 
in their financial disadvantage and their 
anxiety to fix the course of liberal arts 
firmly in the University, at the cost of 
whatever other sacrifice. In their form- 
al acceptance of the College, however, 
the regents express “their profound ap- 
preciation of the far-seeing public spirit, 
devotion to learning, and to the good of 
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the Commonwealth” manifested in the 
resolutions of gift ; their recognition in 
those resolutions of “the incipient germ 
of the State University”; and their in- 
tent to “preserve, cherish, and carry 
forward to posterity those trusts in the 
same enlightened spirit in which theyare 
confided to us.” 

The presence on the board of Dr. 
Horatio Stebbins, president of the Col- 
lege trustees, was the thing that espe- 
cially helped in all adjustments. Dr. 
Stebbins is still on the board, an active 
and valued member. In November the 
consolidation was completed, the total 
liabilities accepted by the regents being 
reported to the Legislatureat $49,030.04, 
against a value of $80,000, exclusive of 
the two sites in Berkeley and Oakland, 
which four years later were reported as 
worth $350,000. | 

I have more than once asked why, 
with a property of so much real value 
in spite of embarrassments, the College 
of California could not have taken 
stronger ground. Any one who has had 
todo with business men, however, knows 
the light in which they look upon a 
property whose values are not yet avail- 
able, and which is in distress for imme- 
diate funds. Andthere was a still more 
potent difficulty in this case: the offer 
of the property had first of all to pass a 
Legislature which had no great desire to 
see a University founded, and was ready 
to be deflected by a feather’s weight 
from considering it at all. Some light 
is thrown on this point by the fact, of 
which I am credibly told, that certain of 
the worldlier friends of the proposed 
university were obliged to use some sharp 
politics to prevent the defeat of the 
whole plan in the interest of other sites, 
which men with land adjoining were 
anxious to present. 

It may be said, therefore, that the 
price received by the College for the 
Berkeley site was the establishment of a 
university instead of a technical school ; 
and for the remainder of the property, 
the privilege of organizing the course of 
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the “College of Letters’ in accordance 
with their own standards, Professor Kel- 
logge passing over into the University to 
do this. The importance of this privilege 
may be measured by the fact that for 
some years the matriculation require- 
ment for the classical course was high- 
er by a full year than that for the other 
courses; and this was doubtless the 
most potent means of drawing up the 
others tothe same standard. The thing 
that the College men desired in addition 
to receive, and were disappointed in not 
receiving, was a guarantee of the secur- 
ity and prominence of the course of 
Letters. 

In 1869 the University opened its ses- 
sions, Professor John Le Conte acting 
as president. Professor Le Conte had 
also been charged with the organization 
of the courses, the planning of the build- 
ings, which were now under way, and in 
general the mapping out of the Univer- 
sity. The regents were fortunate in his 
broad-minded and scholarly counsel. 
The faculty was filled out with several 
more appointments, and the sessions 
opened with unshadowed promise. 


IV. 


In January, 1870, Mr. Tompkins suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the Legislature 
an additional endowment of tidelands. 
The dependence on the Legislature was 
bound to be close, for appropriations 
were needed from time to time, and the 
very Organization and existence of the 
University rested on a law, which could 
be repealed at any time. Mr. Tompkins 
became the guardian of its interests, 
perhaps its most effective friend, during 
the remaining years of his life. He was 
a Union College man, born in Oneida 
County, New York,—‘‘a student of lit- 
erary and philosophical subjects, an 
earnest advocate of the higher education, 
and the generous friend of all good un- 
dertakings in the community where he 
dwelt.”” I quote the resolutions offered 
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by Dr. Stebbins in the board of regents 
when Mr. Tompkins died, nearly three 
years after this. It was a most fortunate 
thing for the University that it had his 
services for these few years, but most 
unfortunate that it lost him when it did, 
before the time of its great struggle with 
the Legislature. 

In this three years Doctor Durant had 
been made president of the University 
(Aug. 16, 1870); had retired after two 
years of service, being then just seventy 
years old ; and after a few years, during 
which he dwelt, a venerable and honored 
figure, in Oakland, giving to its young 
people a little of that training in rever- 
ence that is common in the older col- 
lege towns, he died suddenly, January 
22, 1875, while presiding at a dinner of 
the Berkeley Club, and speaking on the 
subject, “The Good Time Coming.” 
He was Mayor of Oakland at the time 
of his death. His theology, never very 
rigid, relaxed notably in his last days, 
and he followed his pastor, the late Rev. 
L. Hamilton, out of the Presbyterian 
Church, as a protest against the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. 

Upon his retirement, Professor D. C. 
Gilman, of the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale, was elected president. He had 
been asked once before to take the chair, 
and had refused. He now accepted, and 
was on the ground by the beginning of 
September, 1872. He was received with 
the utmost cordiality ; the regents seem 
to have been eager to co-operate with 
him, and uphold him in every way. He 
found the University going on smoothly 
enough. A preparatory department had 
been organized, with the strict under- 
standing that it was to be a merely tem- 
porary arrangement, until the high 
schools should be encouraged to assume 
the preparatory work ; and in fact it was 
dropped after two or three years, thus 
closing the last phase of the old Col- 
lege School, which had been consolidat- 
ed with it. On motion of Regent But- 
terworth, by a unanimous vote, women 
had been admitted to the University “on 
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equal terms in all respects’: this was 
October 3, 1870, so that it was not pos- 
sible for any women to become regular 
students in any class before that of ’74 ; 
one woman graduated with that class. 
An incident of the same period that may 
be worth mentioning is Bret Harte’s 
election (Aug. 16, 1870) as “ Professor 
of Recent Literature and Curator of the 
Library and Museum,” at the highest 
salary given bythe University,— an ap- 
pointment that he, however, declined. 
The University was still holding ses- 
sions in the old College buildings in 


Oakland, while those at Berkeley slowly 


progressed. 

President Gilman’s administration was 
singularly successful ; a new orderliness, 
vigor, and aspiration filled every depart- 
ment. One of his first acts was to have 
the president invited to attend the meet- 
ings of the board, with a right to discuss ; 
and later he was made an e+ officto mem- 
ber. The records of the regents begin 
to be thronged with acknowledgments 
of gifts, large and small,—the largest 
that of the Francis Lieber library, from 
Michael Reese.! The curt, business-like 
style of their own communications 
changes to one of attentive courtesy, 
under which some old difficulties — 
chiefly concerning proposed affiliated 
schools — melted away. 

But troubles were brewing from out- 
side. The cost of the main brick build- 
ing — then called the College of Agri- 
culture — had surprised every one, and 
work on it had been more than once 
suspended for long periods. In conse- 
quence, the North Hall, then called the 
College of Letters, had been hastily 
and cheaply put up. The Legislature of 
1872-73 became suspicious as to both 
buildings. Moreover, this was in the 
height of the Granger political move- 
ment; there was a sentiment of injury 
among the farmers easily precipitated on 
any class or institution. They were not 
satisfied with the working of the College 

! When Mr. Reese died, his will added a bequest of 
350,000 to this gift, for library purposes. 
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of Agriculture, as one branch of a mani- 
fold institution ; they felt that the ori- 
ginal grant had been given for a “School 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts,” 
and that the University should in fact 
bethis, and this only. The State Grange 
memorialized the Legislature on the 
subject. The result was an unfriendly 
legislative investigation, on the two sub- 
jects of the buildings and of the instruc- 
tion in agriculture and mechanic arts, 
One of the regents, Dr. Merritt, who 
had been responsible for the erection 
of the wooden building complained of 
as defective, was charged with direct 
fraud. He was exonerated from any 
such charge, and, with the rest of the 
building committee, from that of neg- 
ligence ; and the regents and President 
Gilman stood by him and by each other 
in the whole investigation. But he 
shortly resigned from the board, and 
hever had anything further to do with 
the University ; when he died, what he 
had to give to education went to Bowdoin 
College. 

The other branch of the investigation 
did not end so promptly. Each speci- 
fication contained in the inquiry had 
been given to the proper person, to an- 
swer by a full exhibit of the facts. The 
professor of agriculture, Professor Ezra 
Carr, answered the inquiry as to the con- 
dition of the agricultural instruction 
in a way that practically endorsed the 
dissatisfaction of the State Grange. 
Professor Carr and his wife, the well- 
known writer and horticulturist, Jeanne 
C. Carr, had just joined the local grange, 
and Mrs. Carr in especial was much in 
sympathy with the Granger movement, 
The real contention was that between 
the technical school idea and the uni- 
versity idea, which had been supposed 
to be settled in favor of the university, 
and which was now entirely re-opened. 
But there were already several of the 
faculty in antagonism with President 
Gilman, on personal and administrative 
erounds rather than matters of opinion, 
and Professor Carr, with Professor 
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Swinton, was among these. The regents 
supported President Gilman, and it was 
at this very time practically certain that 
Professor Swinton would resign, as he 
did the next month. The Legislature 
was still in session, and he joined in the 
attack on the University, and published 
a pamphlet on the subject. 

The strained relations between Pro- 
fessor Carr and the University culmin- 
ated in July, when he was asked to 
resign, and refusing, was removed. 
These circumstances excited the Grange 
and also some of the mechanics’ bodies 
to great hostility to the University, ‘and 
public sympathy was entirely with them. 
The storm of denunciation from the 
press was overwhelming, and most in- 
temperate. I think that lam right in 
saying that the Sacramento Lecord- 
Union and the San Francisco Bulletin 
were the only papers of importance that 
did not join it. ‘ President Gilman and 
the kid-glove junta,” “teaching rich 
lawyers’ boys Greek with the farmers’ 
money, — such were types of the daily 
phrases for months. There was much 
gross personal abuse, and pamphlets 
and resolutions of various bodies were 
added to the tirades of the press. There 
was in a sense no cessation of this for 
years ; of course, the newspapers ceased 
in time to pay much attention to Univer- 
sity affairs, but some of them have never 
ceased to fall easily into a hostile tone 
toward it, and when any difficulty arises 
concerning it they are ready to take it 
for granted that the University is to 
blame. 

It was plain that the people did not 
desire a university. They desired to use 
the word, as more imposing than “ tech- 
nical school,” and the fashion through- 
out the West ; but they wished it to dea 
technical school. It gave displeasure 
that the ancient languages should be 
taught at all in the institution. Profes- 
sor Carr was elected State Superintend- 
ent of Education as a demonstration in 
his favor. It was a very serious matter, 
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for the University was really at the 
mercy of the Legislature, which could 
breakit into a series of technical schools, 
the course which Professor Carr and his 
wife were then advocating; and the 
weight of the Granger vote alone in the 
Legislature was considerable. 

In this crisis the conditions of the gitt 
of the College of California rose to an 
unexpected importance. It was pointed 
out unceasingly that the site would have 
to be forfeited if the College of Letters 
were given up; besides other gifts, such 
as the Lieber library, given to the Uni- 
versity as such. What would have been 
the result if it had come to a legal con- 
flict, it is hard to say: the unceasing 
labor of the friends of the University in 
the Legislature, the defense of the two 
or three friendly papers, the courtesy 
and tact of the committees that received 
the legislative committees, and showed 
them the real good faith in which the 
departments were being carried on, and 
the patient good nature with which Pro- 
fessor Hilgard, the new professor of 
agriculture, conquered the confidence 
and friendship of press and people, car- 
ried the University safely around this, 
its worst point of danger. 

The old College of California men, 
though they doubtless felt their worst 
fears realized, said nothing of the sort 
publicly, and detended the University 
loyally ; but the religious denominations 
generally fell in with the popular dis- 
praise for a converse reason: all this, 
they said, showed the danger of State in- 
stitutions, the impossibility of preserv- 
ing classical learning when at the mercy 
of legislatures. 

Their especial antagonism was, of 
course, the absence of religious training, 
and they were unjustifiably ready to 
believe ill of the conduct of students of 
a “godless State university.”” The con- 
duct of the University students, how- 
ever, has been unusually good, as com- 
pared with that in other colleges, and 
no case to justify the worst criticism 
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ever gave the definite impetus to found- 
ing sectarian colleges ; so that these have 
been slow in getting into existence, and 
to this day, though each denomination 
now has its foundation, they constitute 
no serious rivalry to the University. 

In 1875 President Gilman received a 
call to found the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It was a tempting call, for he 
was to be free to organize it according 
to his own plan, making the first real 
graduate university in the country. It 
was not to be expected that he would 
not accept, but it left the University of 
California in a bad position. It was out 
of the question to hope that any good 
man would come from the East to take 
the presidency. It was too evident that 
the University had not the backing of 
the people. Jt was not indeed certain 
that it would be in existence many years. 
The antagonisms within the faculty had 
not been closed by the departure of 
Professors Carr and Swinton. A legacy 
of internal feud was left, which lasted 
for many years, gathering itself always 
mainly about the question of technical 
as opposed to liberal education, or as it 
was misleadingly called, scientific as op- 
posed to classical,—for no question of 
pure science was concerned. These 
differences involved both faculty and 
regents, and in both bodies there were 
for a long time two parties, one of which 
desired in all specific cases that arose 
the predominance of the technical, or 
practical, in the University ; while the 
other stood for the policy President 
Gilman had left, which seemed to some 
at the time a preference for the liberal 
courses, but which I am satisfied was 
what it claimed to be, the restoration of 
these to a position of full equality. For 
some years the colleges of liberal arts 
were on the whole at a disadvantage. 
Up to the appointment of Professor 
Moses, for instance, in the fall of 1875, 
there was absolutely not a line of in- 
struction in history or economics in the 
University 


With this effort for the development 
of the University outside the technical 
courses, the later appointed professors, 
even of technical specialties, have been 
in full sympathy, but the earlier men 
regarded it with suspicion. As the 
revenues grow, and as it becomes more 
clearly understood throughout the coun- 
try what a university is, such differences 
and difficulties disappear. 

After President Gilman left the Uni- 
versity, Professor Le Conte served first 
as acting president, then as president 
till 1881; Mr. W. T. Reid till 1885 ; Pro- 
fessor Edward S. Holden till 1888; Mr. 
Horace Davis till 1890. Since then, 
Professor Kellogg has been acting pres- 
ident. When the new constitution was 
adopted, in 1879, the University was firm- 
ly fixed in it, beyond further reach of leg- 
islative moods. The “Vrooman Act,” 
approved February 14, 1887, which~nade 
that part of the income derived directly 
from the State come by a fixed tax in- 
stead of legislative action, was the final 
emancipation. 

In spite of the public clamor against 
President Gilman, and the presence of 
a hostile group in his own faculty, the 
loyalty of the University to him was 
great, and the great majority of educated 
people and influential business men 
outside had especial confidence in him. 
The regret when he went away was 
sharp and bitter; in the long struggle 
that followed, he was always looked 
back to as the lost leader ; and by the 
time that reports of his Lastern success 
(which his friends did not fail to see 
thoroughly and reproachfully “rubbed 
in ’’) had awed detractors, the period of 
his administration became the golden 
age of University tradition to a degree 
that made a real embarrassment to suc- 
cessors,—it has been said to me that 
President Gilman himself would be at a 
disadvantage here in competing with 
the Gilman tradition. The University 
has, in fact, at no other time had, or 
understood itself as having, a_ per- 
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manent president. The successive men 
in the chair have taken it, as Doctor 
Durant did in the first place, to bridge 
a gap and keep things going, or witha 
sense of experiment on both sides. It 
is this condition of affairs about the 
presidency that now chiefly keeps up in 
the public mind the discontent with the 
University that began in resistance to 
the widening of courses. 

Yet, if one will look at net results, 
the achievements of the seventeen years 
since President Gilman went away have 
been enormous. 

The growth in wealth and numbers 
speaks for itself. The freedom from 
political meddling assured by the present 
arrangement of income, and by constitu- 
tional provision, is a gain simply inestim- 
able, and perhaps the real turning-point 
in the history of the University. The 
accrediting system that now binds 
together the high schools and the Uni- 
versity assures it such a corps of prepar- 
atory schools as no other university in 
the country has, and makes it give such 
service to public school education as no 
other does. A little of this growth is 
the inevitable result of time, in scatter- 
ing alumni throughout the State, to 
become defenders of the University. 
Much of it has come from indivfdual 
good things done by successive pres- 
idents, though no continuous policy was 
possible. Still more has been done by 
certain members of the faculty, who 
with a wisdom and devotion that have 
never begun to be appreciated, have 
carried up their own departments, 
smoothed over differences, and by mu- 
tual consultation and agreement given 
the University a steady and upward 
policy,without any continuous executive 
head, and through difficulties greater 
than those that have half-wrecked some 
universities. I think the whole faculty 
would agree that the chief credit of this 
is due to Professor Kellogg. 

The regents, in the last analysis, must 
take the honor of having madea success 
of the University. Yet the difficulty 
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about the presidency shows that there 
is a weakness somewhere. Other uni- 
versities have trouble in finding the 
right president and keeping him, but 
not such trouble as we have had. The 
press, since its great blunder in the case 
of President Gilman, has been disposed 
to support the successive presidents, and 
lay the blame on faculty and regents :— 
the faculty is insubordinate, and broke 
down this president ; the regents med- 
dled, and broke down that one. 

There is a certain knowledge of the 
facts in this: insubordinate is a foolish 
word, because a faculty are not the un- 
derlings of a president, but the faculty 
has never been well in harmony with 
any administration until the present one; 
and the regents have felt it right, in the 
unsettled condition of the presidency, 
to assume a minuter control of things at 
Berkeley than they were really com- 
petent to do. But neither of these 
things is a cause, but a result, of the 
failure to settle the presidency question. 
Let me say frankly, the real difficulty 
has been that the regents have not 
been good judges of men for university 
purposes. They have come out all right 
in the long run, and made a good facul- 
ty; but they have come slowly to see 
which men to trust for wisdom and fair- 
ness, and which ones to check, and have 
bred confusions in learning. They will 
come out all right with the presidency, 
but after years of experiment most try- 
ing to every one concerned, and ham- 
pering to the University. Of the suc- 
cessive presidents, every one was an 
able man, and most successful in his 
own special work,— not one was pri- 
marily a college president ; not one had 
had training inside any great university 
elsewhere within recent years, nor fol- 
lowed the developments of university 
administration. Not one was first care- 
fully chosen by the regents,— with ref- 
erence to his sfecta/ qualifications for 
the place and with full regard to the 
wishes of the faculty,—and then strongly 
supported by them. This experimental 
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way of treating the presidency grew, I 
believe, from that same underrating of 
the importance of this part of the work 
that was visible from the first. The names 
that have been put in nomination for the 
presidency first and last make instructive 
reading. The early regents nominated 
each other; they nominated military men 
whom they admired; normal school 
principals ; personal friends. For many 
years after President Gilman went 
away a large minority of the regents 
were possessed with the idea of disre- 
garding scholarship and knowledge of 
universities altogether, and choosing a 
man for industrial success or enthusiasm 
for the industrial arts. The recurrent 
fear that some such destructive blunder 
would be made — though in fact it never 
was — has injured the relation of the 
faculty to the regents, lowering its con- 
fidence in them as a body. 

In this insufficient appreciation of the 
importance of a university within itself 
— its men, its traditions, its courses, its 
ideals —the regents simply represented 
the public. They have been chosen by 
successive governors, sometimes care- 
lessly, oftener to guard the University 
funds, as they have done with unusual 
devotion and skill, perhaps greater than 
any other State university has had at 
its service ; rarely for knowledge of and 
sympathy with university ideas. The 
pressure from the public has always 
been against respect for scholarship (in 
itself considered,— fame and success 
through scholarship secures public fol- 
lowing), and against respect for the 
dignity of a university and its men. 
“What difference does it make what 
the hired men over at Berkeley think 
about the president that is to be given 
them?” asked a leading journal, hear- 
ing that some of the faculty had ad- 
dressed the regents on the subject. 

I can make the criticism of the re- 
gents with the better grace, because 
it is now a thing of the past. They are 
seeking, with the utmost deliberation 


and care, with full consultation with the 
faculty and inquiry about other universi- 
ties, for the best president. Either of 
the two men between whom they will 
almost certainly choose, — Professor Kel- 
logg and Professor Moses,—will bea safe 
and able man in the chair, and both are 
thoroughly familiar with the University 
and its needs. Each is the superior in 
some respects, and there will be differ- 
ence of opinion to the end as to which 
should be chosen: but whichever it be, 
he will be loyally supported byfaculty and 
regents. During the two years of Pro- 
fessor Kellogg’s acting presidency, the 
last remnants of old controversies have 
been smoothed away, and if the news- 
papers will refrain from re-creating them 
there is no reason to expect new ones, 
The tone of several] of the papers has not 
been good ; they have denounced the re- 
gents for their wise delay and long in- 
quiry ; they have gossiped of the prefer- 
ences expressed among the faculty, as if 
their now thoroughly self-respecting and 
mutuaily respectful differences were a 
political wrangle. Yet even the papers 
mean reasonably well by the University 
now, and we may expect that a few years 
more will see their relation to it as won- 
derfully improved as its relations within 
itself have become. 

The appointment of alumni upon the 
board of regents has been a great cause 
— perhaps ‘Ae great cause — of the bet- 
tered conditions: and though others 
may deserve the credit as much, it is 
certainly the general disposition of 
those who watch University affairs with 
interest to give it very largely to Regent 
Rodgers, a graduate of the Class of ’72, 
now a most active and earnest regent, 
cordially trusted by his colleagues, the 
faculty, and the alumni,— three bodies 
between whom he and the other alumni 
regents supply for the first time a link. 

Some reasons have existed in the con- 
struction of the board fora slower un- 
derstanding of the conditions of the 
University. It is a very large board — 
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twenty-two members; different mem- 
bers are present at different meetings, 
and points already nearly settled are lia- 
ble to be unsettled over and over, to the 
annoying delay of all business. It has 
six ex officio members, who come in and 
go out in a body every four years. A 
constitutional change, cutting off all the 
ex officto members but the Governor and 
Superintendent of Instruction, reducing 
the number of appointed regents, and 
civing the alumni the election of one 
half, would probably complete the long 
process of bringing the University into 
thorough working order. The long 
terms, sixteen years, have so far been 
the salvation of the board, giving it 
permanence, and enabling it to learn the 
lessons of experience. 

V. 

[ have left myself little space to speak 
of the organization and work of the 
University. It resembles Cornell and 
Michigan most in general plan. It has, 
by its original scheme, six ‘colleges ”’ 
or groups of courses,—the colleges of 
Agriculture, Mechanics, Mining, Chem- 
istry and Engineering, and the College 
of Letters. The College of Letters has 
varied courses within it. The organiza- 
tion has become cumbrous, and were it 
not rooted in the State Constitution 
would be replaced by some simpler one, 
probably an adjustment of the group 
system. There is so large a range of 
electives, however, that entire freedom 
of choice in studies exists; a certain 
minimum of mathematics and of En- 
glish is required for any degree, but 
students not asking degrees are under 
no restriction whatever. The degree 
of A.B. is not given without Greek ; 
other degrees — B.S., B.L., Ph.B. —are 
given in other courses. The University 
is regarded strongest in the department 
of history and economic and social 
science, under Professor Moses. [It is 
weakest in pure science, although the 
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presence of the Le Contes has obscured 
this fact. The College of Chemistry 
is one of the technical colleges, intended 
as a preparatron for economic and pro- 
fessional uses of the science; there is 
no course in which pure science pre- 
dominates, This isa result mainly of the 
early devotion to “practical” studies ; 
science that led to no visible economic 
result was not valued. The faculty is 
well aware of the deficiency, but has 
not until lately, been able to remedy it. 
Courses in botany, physics, and as- 
tronomy, besides Professor Le Conte’s 
courses in geology and zoology, have 
always been given, and biology is now 
added. Since the establishment of the 
Lick Astronomical Department, of 
course, the work in astronomy is very 
extensive, but that is rather in the line 
of research than of instruction. Full 
and successful courses in philosophy 
are offered by Professor Howison, who 
occupies the chair founded by Mr. D. O. 
Mills. The department of English lan- 
guage and literature, first really puton its 
feet by the late Professor Sill, and then 
thoroughly organized by Professor Cook, 
(now of Yale), is also very important. 
The technical colleges have an excellent 
name, and their graduates have been suc- 
cessful professionally, especially those 
of the engineering course. The Col- 
lege of Agriculture, under Professor 
Hilgard, has now developed into a large 
and active center of agricultural inves- 
tigation. It maintains experiment sta- 
tions in different parts of the State, 
answers inquiries, oversees farmers’ 
institutes, and is thoroughly appreci- 
ated now by the farmers, who formerly 
had the idea that it was intended as a 
sort of practice-school for farming, and 
should engage a farmer to teach boys 
to plow and prune. 

Graduate degrees are given under 
conditions as strict as are required any- 
where in America, and the graduate 
work is increasing yearly. 

To the original six colleges have been 
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added the Lick Astronomical Depart- 
ment, on Mount Hamilton, and the affil- 
iated schools in: San Francisco — the 
Hastings College of Law,.and the Col- 
leges of Medicine, Pharmacy, and Den- 
tistry ; University Extension courses, 
also, are now given in San Francisco, 
but the members of these are not en- 
rolled as students. Of these allied de- 
partments, I shall hope to speak in a 
second article. 

The students at Berkeley have a good 
record in general behavior, and there 
has been a remarkably small number of 
cases of serious discipline. This is half 
the work of the students themselves, for 
in the changing condition of the presi- 
dency they have been allowed to run 
their own affairs a good deal. The pres- 
ence of young women, who now consti- 
tute over one third the number of stu- 
dents at Berkeley, has had much to do 
with this. There is no dormitory system, 
and many students live in Oakland and 
San Francisco. This has checked some 
branches of college athletics, but in track 
athletics the University boys hold the 
Coast championship. They have a good 
cinder track, and have been encouraged 
by the faculty in athletic sports, though 
not to the extent that prevails in the 
English and oldest American universi- 
ties. They have an excellent gymnasi- 
um, the gift of Mr. A. K. P. Harmon, of 
Oakland, and excellent gymnasium in- 
struction, which, with military drill, is 
compulsory for the young men; the 
gymnasium opportunities of the young 
women are not so good. 

The grounds of the University, situ- 
ated on the slope up to the Contra Cos- 
ta hills, opposite San Francisco and the 
Golden Gate, have been worked over 
much, at great expense, and with small 
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result. Mr. Olmsted’s plan, drawn for 
the College of California, was declined 
by the regents, and various other plans 
have been tried and dropped. The 
water rights of the College, also, have 
somehow been in part lost, and the sup- 
ply of water is insufficient. The natural 
beauty of the site, and the noble view, 
however, compensate for much. The 
buildings are most of them good, though 
none compare in beauty with the Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University, andthere 
is no comprehensive plan among them ; 
they are even of unpleasantly differing 
shades of brick. The affiliated schools 
being in San Francisco, the Observatory 
at Mount Hamilton, and the buildings at 
Berkeley scattered over a considerable 
tract of ground, they make a less dis- 
play than those of most universities of 
equal importance. The library, of some 
fifty thousand volumes, is well housed 
and very convenient. This building 
was the gift of Mr. H. D. Bacon and 
the State in equal shares. 

There are, of course, many buildings, 
many departments, many equipments, 
greatly needed. Jhe income, though 
steady and increasing, is small for a great 
university, and will never be large 
enough to count among the first in the 
country, unless an era of large private 
endowments sets in. Harvard and Yale 
sometimes receive half a million dollars 
in gifts ina year. James Lick’s gift of 
the Observatory, Judge Hastings’ gift 
of the Law College, and Mrs. Hearst’s of 
$100,000 in scholarships, are so far the 
only ones that have reached $100,000. 
One or two large private fortunes ad- 
ded to the State funds would make one 
of the greatest universitie€s in existence 
—a truly magnificent end of the brave 
beginnings and early struggles. 

Milicent W. Shinn. 
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Wee's HAT’S a woman’s game.” 
(\\# Tennis players are very 
\—\frequently answered by this 
remark, when the game is 
mentioned to those not familiar with it 
as an athletic sport. 

It is, indeed, the only genuinely ath- 
letic game that women can play, and in 
which they can become proficient, but 
this does not necessarily establish the 
fact that tennis is less of a game or a 
less suitable game for men. It is, in fact, 
growing in favor with a great number of 
' prominent athletes. F. H. Hovey of 
Harvard is one of the best base-ball men 
inthe country. He plays short stop for 
the Harvard University team, and yet 
when the season for base-ball is closed, 
he throws the glove and bat aside to 
take up the racket and wield it in a 
manner that few tennis players can 
excel. H.H. Haight and Ernest Fol- 
ger were both Yale oarsmen, but tennis 
takes a great portion of their time de- 
voted to athletics. Any one who has 
seen Joe Tobin go through the rush-line 
of a foot-ball team, seen him play 
through a game without apparent effort, 
and then seen the work it makes for him 
to play a five-set match of hard tennis 
in a tournament, can read ily realize that 
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tennis is a game for which strength and 
endurance, as well as skill, are required. 
During the play at San Rafael last July 
in several instances the matches were 
greatly dependent upon the physical 
condition of the contestants. In con- 
versation the Eastern “crack,” R. P. 
Huntington, Jr., said last summer that 
in his opinion “it was more of a physi- 
cal strain on a man to play a five-set 
match of tennis than it was to row three 
miles in a crew, or to play a game of 
foot-ball or base-ball.’”’ This should 
show the positive necessity of training 
for championship events, as many of 
the Pacific Coast players have already 
begun to do. Some players still hold 
to the fact that training is not essential 
to tournament tennis, but it is a most 
noticeable fact that those men are the 
ones that drop out of the tournament 
in the preliminary or first rounds. To 
win tournaments such as are played for 
championship honors requires two or 
three days’ play, or even more when the 
entries are large, and it is therefore 
positively necessary that the contest- 
ants should be in the most perfect con- 
dition to stand the strain of such play. 

It is really an astonishing fact that, 
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this country, so few people outside of 
the “society ’”’ set understand the intri- 
cacies of the game. 

It is the only athletic sport that has 
wor the favor of society people. A man 
may run, jump, and throw the hammer; 
and be unknown still, in these circles, 
but when he has won honors in tennis, 
he immediately becomes well known 
there. The game has evidently inher- 
ited its rank from the favor it received 
at the brilliant court of Louis XIV. 
and his successors,—as a rule, it finds 
favor among the more wealthy classes, 
owing, doubtless, to the expense which 
has attended it. The formation of 
clubs will tend to spread its popularity 
by bringing this refined game within 
the means of all. 

The enthusiasm of the spectators on 
the Coast is far greater, or, to say the 
least, more demonstrative, than that of 
the Eastern States. The tournaments 
in the West resemble the Eastern col- 
lege events in the fact that many dif- 
ferent club “yells” are heard, and there 
is seldom a spectator who is not decked 
in club coiors. The “Good Work 
Club” of the singles tournament during 
the championship round was a remark- 
ably good example of club enthusiasm. 
Some twelve or fifteen members of the 
California Tennis Club joined forces 
and took a prominent station on the 
courts, to “help Will Taylor win the 
championship.” They were dubbed by 
the name on account of the “yell” 
which they had adopted which ran some- 
thing like—‘‘ Hoy-hoy-hoy, Taylor, Tay- 
lor, good work, good work!” 

Like other athletic sports, as cycling 
and track athletics, there is a thorough 
organization to maintain the honors of 
champions and the purity of amateur 
sport. 

The Pacific States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation was organized on July 3, 1890, 
and now has sixteen clubs upon its list 
of membership. 

Unfortunately for the beauty of the 
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game, it is impossible for the clubs of 
California to build turf courts onaccount 
of the long season in which norain falls. 
Although the lawns of California are as 
pretty and as green as could be found 
anywhere in the country, the continual 
watering during the summer months, 
which is necessary to their growth, so 
softens the earth that it is impossible to 
use them for tennis. The dirt court has 
been used to a great extent throughout 
the Pacific Coast, but during the winter 
season, when instead of snow comes 
the rain, the dirt court softens and is 
unfit for use for several days after a 
shower. It is for this reason that the 
principal clubs have adopted the use of 
asphaltum courts. These are a trifle 
more expensive to lay, but are less ex- 
pensive to take care of afterward. 

One of the most prominent of Cali- 
fornia clubs is the California Lawn Ten- 
nis Club, whose grounds are situated in 
the Western Addition of San Francisco. 
It has six courts anda very comfortable 
and commodious club house. The house 
consists of a large lounging room, taste- 
fully decorated with club trophies and 
pictures of tennis and tennis players. 
It has a large, handsome, open fire-place 
and many easy chairs in which to rest 
while witnessing the tennis through the 
large windows opening on the court, or 
where one may sit and read the latest 
periodicals and magazines. There is 
also a ladies’ reception room, a director's 
meeting room, and a large room, in 
which are the lockers, shower, and so 
forth, for the gentlemen of the club. A 
very valuable addition was made last 
year in the building of the drying room 
near the club house, which is fitted up 
for hanging damp clothing, nets, etc. 
to dry before hanging them in the 
lockers. 

Joe Daly, the court keeper of the Cal- 
ifornia Club, is the best professional 
player on the Coast, and in fact finds 
little difficulty in defeating the best 
players in practice. Thus the members 
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of the California Club can always be as- 
sured of a good practice game on their 
courts. Daly has taught the “chop 
stroke,” which is used so effectively bya 
great number of Pacific Coast players, 
to nearly all that use it. It is a stroke 
peculiar to him. He is rarely seen in 
public, except when he plays an exhibi- 
tion match with some of the crack 
players. 

The strongest rival of the California 
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Club is the Oakland Tennis Club, which 
is a consolidation of the Lakeside and 
the East Oakland Clubs. It has four 
courts, and a very pretty and artistic 
club-house. The interior of this is 
something similar in plan to the Califor- 
nia Club’s, and it has the advantage of a 
balcony from which spectators can see 
the play on all of the courts. In the ac- 
companying sketch of the courts the 
characteristic pose of Daly is shown in 
his match with Hubbard. 

The Alameda Tennis 
Club-house is a charming 
bit of rustic architecture 
surrounded by pine and 
live oak trees. It has a 
broad veranda and Is in all 
a very comfortable and 
pretty building. The club 
has two asphaltum courts, 
and has the best scoring 
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stands of any of the clubs in the vicin- 
ity of San Francisco. 

Tennis at the Leland Stanford Junior 
University has taken a good footing, and 
is now one of the most popular sports. 
Last year J. W. Thompson won the 
championship, beating the former cham- 
pion, Campbell. The match was of great 
interest and was very closely contested. 
Thompson was but a short time ago com- 
paratively an unknown, and suddenly 
arose to the position which he now holds. 
There are a great number of students 
who rank very well in tennis, and among 
them are Bannister, Metcalf, Small, and 
Potter. The inter-collegiate games this 
year will bring out the real talent of the 
players, and there will undoubtedly bea 
number of matches between the colleges 
and the clubs of this city during the 
winter, which will establish a standard 
of comparison. 

Within the last yeara new club known 
as the San Francisco Tennis Club has 
been organized in this city, and has on 
its membership roll the names of a num- 
ber of good players who will undoubted- 
ly take an active interest in the sport. 
There are a number of tennis clubs in 
Oakland, which, although they do not 
rank with the large and older clubs, are 
none the less important. These clubs 
are principally made up of younger play- 
ers. The Madison Tennis Club and the 
Oakland High School Club are two very 
enterprising organizations, which have 
so far turned out some of the best play- 
ers of the Coast. English and Allen 
were formerly members of both of these 
clubs. The Madison Club has two asphal- 
tum courts and are about to build a new 
club-house. 

The University of California has taken 
a great interest in tennis, and has a reg- 
ularly formed club which is a member 
of the Association. S.S. Sanborn is the 
champion of the University, andis also a 
member of the Oakland Club; he is one 
of the foremost players of the Coast. 
His exhibition in the San Rafael tour- 
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nament when he defeated Joe Tobin was 
one of the finest ever seen in the West. 
His strokes were clean and most accu- 
rately placed. His service was wonder- 
ful; being left-handed, he reverses the 
cut and places the serve from one side 
of the service court to the other, and 
thus makes a puzzling and difficult 
stroke to receive. He worked his way 
to the finals in the July tournament after 
defeating several of the best men. San- 
born is one of the exceedingly few play- 
ers who seem to study upon placing the 
service, which is by far the most impor- 
tant stroke of the game. Garber and 
Rountree are also prominent Univer- 
sity players and rank well with Sanborn. 

Tennis in the Southern part of the 
State is a foremost sport. The tourna- 
ment which was lately played at Santa 
Monica was the most successful ever 
held in Southern California. A. L. 
Alexander of Santa Barbara carried off 
the honors of the gentlemen’s singles, 
beating Germain of Los Angeles. The 
Southern tennis players were treated to 
a great surprise in the doubles when 
the Carter Brothers, who were veteran 
English players, were defeated by the 
Chase Brothers of Riverside. The Chase 
brothers are very young players, and 
show remarkably good form in their 
games. It is to be hoped that before 
long Southern California will send some 
of its best teams to play in the tourna- 
ments held for the championship of the 
Coast at San Francisco. M.S. Severance 
was elected president of the Southern 
Association, F. G. Ryan, vice-president, 
Robert Betner, secretary and treasurer. 
The executive committee for the ensu- . 
ing year are A. H. Halstead, E. B. Tufts, 
Judge Otis, and W. E. Lester. 

No icicles grow on the California 
racket; winter tennis is one of the 
great features of California. There are 
always tournaments played at various 
clubs upon Christmas and New Year's 
day, and the delightful winter weather 
of which California is so justly proud is 
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very nearly perfect for the game. It 
has been a question of a great amount 
of{discussion, as to whether being able 
to play tennis the entire year is an im- 
provement or adetriment to the game. 
It:has been argued by Eastern players 
that a person would get “ stale” in play- 
ing all the time, but 
California players 
have not found this 
the case. It is a 


Drawn from Photos by A. A. Martin 
CHARACTERISTIC POSITIONS OF CHAMPION W. H. TAYLOR, JR. 


great advantage to scatter the impor- 
tant events throughout the year, thus 
keeping up the enthusiasm of the pub- 
lic. It is a general and erroneous idea 
of Easterners not familiar with the Cal- 
itornia winter weather, that the rains 
are so continual that they would pre- 
vent playing good tennis. The winter 
rains are not much more frequent than 
those of the spring and summer in the 
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East. A number of times the courts 
of the different clubs have been swept 
and dried for a tournament within a 
couple of hours after a heavy rain. Not 
infrequently the unfortunate spectators 
who have appeared at the games in full 
tennis costume and a profound igno- 
rance of practical tennis have been com- 
pelled to roll up their immaculate trous- 
ers another inch and drag wet blankets 
over the courts. Such a debut at a 


ren 


tournament usually puts a, wet blanket 
on their “enthusiasm for the game, you 
know.” 

One could not desire to witness bet- 
ter tennis than was played throughout 
the tournament at San Rafael for the 
singles championship of the Pacific 
Coast, which ended July 4th. In the 
Championship round between William 
H. Taylor, Jr. of the California Lawn 
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Tennis Club (holder of championship) 
and Charles P. Hubbard of the Oakland 
Tennis Club (challenger and winner of 
all-comers’ tournament), the play was of a 
most scientific and highly exciting char- 
acter. Champion Taylor’s play resem- 
bled that of Campbell, except in the 
fact that he does not play so near the 
net, and plays much slower than Camp- 
bell. Taylor’s cool, slow play is simply 
perfect, and that was the means of his 
retaining the championship and gaining 
the beautiful cup as his personal prop- 
erty, having won it three times. His 
style is positively exasperating to an op- 
ponent in its slowness, and it is undoubt- 
edly the best plan adopted by any player 
that ranks high in tennis in the coun- 
try —there is no needless exertion, and 
he plays every point to win. He shows 
a determination that every player who 
desires to win a prize should cultivate. 
When he left his dressing-room to play 
the fifth set, which was to decide the 
championship of the Coast and the own- 
ership of the cup, he was heard to say, 
win!” and the remark expresses 
the manner in which he plays every 
point. It is certainly to be regretted 
that Taylor has decided to withdraw 
from tennis in the future. Hubbard 
played much more of a dashing, impul- 
sive game, and it requires his perfect 
physical condition to carry him through 
a tournament. He is a large, finely 
formed, heavily built man, in decided 
contrast to the more delicate physique 
of his cool rival, Taylor. Hubbard’s 
graceful play and pose are always nota- 
ble, and are well seen in the accompa- 
nying illustration, drawn from instan- 
taneous exposures during the play at 
San Rafael, last July. 

Hubbard’s record in the East this 
summer has been a surprise to both 
Californians and Eastern people. It 
has long been a matter of conjecture as 
to how the players of the Pacific Coast 
would stand with tke “cracks” of the 
East, and until this year no players of 
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note from the West have entered East- 
ern tournaments. The rank of fifth at 
the end of the Nahant tournament is 
indeed most creditable. Of three men 
whom he defeated, two were ranked 
among the ten best players of this coun- 
try last year, and the third in 1889 won 
the all-comers’ at the national tourna- 
ment at Newport. Hubbard was beaten 
at Newport in the second round by 
Clarence Hobart, the winner of the all- 
comers of the same tournament a year 
ago, and ranked for the past year as 
second in the United States. Thereare 
a number of players on the Coast that 
play very close indeed to Hubbard, and 
it is gratifying to know that California 
tennis is not very much less advanced 
than the players in the Eastern States. 
Hubbard's service is remarkably good, 
being very swift, and in play he uses 
what has been termed the “chop stroke,” 
which is a very hard hit undercut. If 
necessary, however, he lobs and drives 
with great accuracy. 

Tennis has had a great helper in C. 
R. Yates, of the California Club, and 
there are very few who have devoted 
more time fo the interests of the charm- 
ing game. He has been secretary of the 
Pacific States Association since the or- 
ganization, and but recently resigned. 
Two years ago Yate swon the all-com- 
ers in the championship event at 
San Rafael,and is considered one of the 
experts of the Coast. He plays an ag- 
gressive net volley game when possible, 
and plays principally cut strokes. 

Charles Bates of Oakland, is one of 
the most promising players on the Coast. 
Though quite young he is already cham- 
pion of Alameda County, and has a re- 
markably good prospect of winning fu- 
ture championship events. He plays a 
strong game and smashes with great. 
force, though not always with the best 
of judgment. At San Rafael he made 
a hard smash just over the back line, 
which, had it been simply played care- 
fully and easily would have defeated 
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CHAMPIONSHIP ROUND, SAN RAFAEL, 


Hubbard, and probably won for him the 
tournament. 

Sam Neel was for some time Bates’s 
partner in doubles, when they were 
known as the “ pony team ”’ on account 
of their slight physiques. Neel is not 
unlike Malcolm Chace, both in style of 
play and personal appearance. He is 
extremely active, lobs most provokingly 
just above his adversary’s reach very fre- 
quently, and with great accuracy, and 
plays a game very similar to that of 
Bates. 

H. H. Haight has played tennis for a 
number of years both in the Eastern 
States and upon this Coast. His tennis 
career started at Yale, where he played 
with the present cracks Huntington and 
Knapp. With Hubbard last year he 
won the championship in doubles of the 
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Coast. Haight has recently changed his 
style of play from that of back line driv- 
ing to the net volley game, and is now 
playing in better form than ever before. 

Joseph Tobin of the California Ciub 
is one of the few Californians who have 
entered any of the Eastern tournaments. 
His play in the doubles at Chicago with 
Hubbard was, according to all Iastern 
accounts, remarkably good. Tobin is 
one of the strongest men in doubles on 
the Coast, and ranks very well with the 
best in singles. In 1889 Tobin and 
McGavin held the double championship 
of the Coast. He plays a very hard vol- 
ley game when possible, and his placing 
is quite a feature of his game. His 
strokes are all hard hit and he smashes 
with terrific force. 

Carr Neel is a very promising mem- 
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ber of the Oakland Club, and plays one 
of the strongest games played on the 
Coast. He plays a very careful game, 
placing very well, but does not put much 
speed in his strokes. He makes a hard 
opponent, as he lobs very frequently. 
A. B. Wilberforce has played tennis 
for about thirteen years in England and 
in this country, and is very devoted to 
the game. Wilberforce is almost indis- 
pensable as a referee and scorer, and 
his success and willingness to help man- 
ave tournaments bring him upon near- 
ly every tournament committee. His 
brother, H. W. W. Wilberforce, is the 
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author of several books on tennis, and 
is considered one of the authorities in 
the tennis world. Wilberforce plays a 
strong game, principally driving from 
the back line. 

In the Alameda Clud the principal 
players are Arthur T. Allen, O. C. Has- 
lett, ancl George Hellman. These men 
al! play a strong game, and are danger- 
ous opponents in the tournaments. 

The Oakland Club has a great many 
young players who have the advantage 
of several years over some of the older 
experts ; these are the ones that will 
make the champions of the few years to 
come. W. D. English, Junior, and Wil- 
liam Allen, are the most promising, 
and already play an exceedingly strong 
came. 

[It is to be regretted that the players 
of the Presidio have not formed a club 
and joined the association, but this is 
greatly due to the fact of the frequent 
changes made in the stations of the off- 
cers. The Presidio has the most pic- 
turesque courts on the Coast. Their 
massive stone posts surmounted by an 
immense shell make a most beautiful 
picture, and beyond one looks out over 
the broad parade ground, while the dis- 
tant bugle calls bring “love” and war 
together in one’s mind. 
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The classification and ranking of the 
players 1s a most difficult task, and one 
that will not meet with the approval of 
all of the players. Jt is the idea in mak- 
ing this classification not only to consid- 
er the work in tournaments and matches, 
but also the general play of the men 
throughout the year. There area num- 
ber of players in the South and in the 
interior that would undoubtedly rank 
well with the first of the Coast, that are 
not rated, on account of their not hav- 
ing entered and played in tournaments 
for the championship of the Coast. 
Among these are Alexander, Germain, 
Cosby, the Carter Brothers, and the 
Chase Brothers. There are also a num- 
ber of players who still rank high, but 
who have withdrawn from active tennis 
and consequently are also left out of the 
ranking. Among this class are found 
C. R. Yates, Ogden Hoffman, Gus Tay- 
lor, J. M. Kilgariff, L. M. Haight, and 
George V. Grey. 

Champion William H. Taylor, Junior, 
is undoubtedly entitled to first place, he 
has for five years retained the champi- 
onship of the Pacific Coast against all 
comers, and while his endurance is not 
as great as that of some others who rank 
below him, his superiority in play has 
been illustrated a number of times. 
Charles P. Hubbard should have second 
place both on account of his having won 
the all-comers’ two years in succession, 
and being one of the doubles champions 
of the Coast, and having won the cham. 
pionship of two clubs. Sam Neel will 
probably come next, although his play- 
ing at the tournament at San _ Kafael 
was not of the best, on account of a 
slightly sprained wrist. He has shown 
however in many events and in every 
day play his superiority over a large 
majority of the players. Charles Bates 
has made an excellent showing in all 
events in which he has entered. At San 
Rafael he played a remarkably close 
same to Hubbard, and has held the Ala- 
meda County championship for some 
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time; he is certainly entitled to rank 
next to Neel. Joseph Tobin plays a 
steady game and has made a good show- 
ing both in local tournaments and in 
the East, and will undoubtedly rank next 
to Bates. H.H. Haight and Carr Neel 
are very evenly matched, but Haight’s 
record having been one of the doubles 
championship teams, and the fact that 
Nee] has not had the opportunity of play- 
ing with all the best men, gives Haight 
the preference. 5S. S. Sanborn has made 
a very enviable showing this year. . In 
the San Rafael tournament he defeated 
Sam Neel and Tobin, but the reason for 
not ranking him above them is on ac- 
count of their former record. Should 
Sanborn’s form that he showed in the 
July tournament keep up, his rank would 
very materially change for the better. 
Alec Wilberforce and William D. Eng- 
lish, Junior, will probably rank next in 
order respectively. English is playing 
a very strong game, and before another 
year will probably rank much _ higher. 
He is comparatively a new player, and 
is ranked upon his every day play with 
those above him. 

According to this rating, the list would 
stand : 


1. William H. Taylor. Jr. 
2. C. P. Hubbard. 

3. Samuel Neel. 

4. Charles Bates. 

5. Joseph Tobin. 

6. H. Haight. 

7. Carr Neel. 

8. S. S. Sanborn. 


9. <A. B. Wilberforce. 
10. William D. English. 


The second ten names, without an at- 
tempt at a ranking order, might con- 
tain: William Allen, George De Long, 
Arthur T. Allen, F. H. Field, H. C. Stet- 
son, W. B. Collier, Junior, O. C. Has- 
lett, Ben. Marx, Southard Hoffman, and 
George Hellman. 

The tournament just held at the courts 
of the Oakland Tennis Club, September 
Oth and 1oth, by no means gives the idea 
that tennis is growing less popular, or 


H. H. HAIGHT, WITH HUBBARD, DOUBLES CHAMPION, 


that the interest in the game has de- 
creased since the July tournament. 
While the surroundings of the Oakland 
courts are not so beautiful as at San 
Rafael, the enthusiasm was so great 
that one never gave a thought to sur- 
roundings. Nothing could be more 
nerving to brilliant play and great exet- 
tion, than the cheerful presence and 
hearty applause of the ladies. Their 
bright costumes seemed more brilliant 
than ever; and one could not wish to 
find a more representative throng of 
men, 

A new feature in tournaments was in 
troduced, in the lady scorers and um 
pires on the lines. There was not a 
complaint, and the ladies were a decided 
success as officials in the games. The 
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interest in the ladies’ play has greatly 
increased since last year, and conse- 
quently the play shows a decided im- 
provement. The coveted championship 


for the singles was won this year by 
Miss Susan D. Morgan, of the California 
Club, and the prize was well earned, 
for Miss Morgan played a remarkably 


MARX 
AT THE ALAMEDA CLUB, 
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CHARLES BATES 


Morgan and Miss Elizabeth Chew, of 
the Presidio, were very closely contest- 
ed. Miss Chew plays a game that is 
without apparent exertion and places 
and drives in remarkable form. Miss 
Myra Lord, who has held championship 
honors in Army circles in the East, 
plays one of the most pleasing games to 


The finals between Miss witness of any of the ladies. Her ser- 
vice and back hand are _ particularly 
strong. Miss Mattie Gibbs is one of the 
strongest plavers of the Pacific States; 
she shows great judgment in her play 
and places exceedingly well. Miss Rob. 
erts, of San Lorenzo, Miss Capwell, and 
Miss McCoy, are among the lady play- 
ers who rank well, and who have done 
very good work in the tournaments. 
Miss Ethyl Bates is the only player 
among the ladies who plays the net vol- 
ley game, placing her strokes with great 
accuracy. The champion of last year, 
Miss Bertha Crouch, has not played this 
season in any of the tournaments, and 
was compelled to default the title on 
account of being in the East. 

There was probably never a greater 
surprise in the tennis circles of the Pa- 
cific Coast than when Sam and Sumner 
Hardy deteated all comers and won the 
championship of the Pacific States. 
This was their first tournament, and 
consequently they were comparatively 
unknown. They have never played in 
a singles tournament of any note, and 
that is the reason why they have not 


strong game. 
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been ranked with the best players of the 
Coast. 

The doubles play was of the very best, 
and all the matches were of great inter- 
est. Gage and Cook played a game that 
showed great skill and fine judgment. 
Rountree and Gibbs, of the University 
of California, played an exceedingly 
strong game against the veterans Wil- 
berforce and Wheaton, and the playing 
of Treat and Collier was quite a feature. 

In the semi-finals, the matches were 
only to be equaled by the finals. Such 
playing as was done in the match be- 
tween Sanborn and Driscoll and Stet- 
son and De Long is not often seen. 
Sanborn and Driscoll played a hard 
driving and smashing game, while their 
opponents lobbed almost continually, 
and only varied the style of play when 
the opportunity was afforded to “kill” 
a point. The smashes of Driscoll and 
the cross court shots of De Long were 
really remarkable. The ball left his 
racket at a sharper angle than most 
players are able to acquire. 

The beginning of the end came when 
Hardy Brothers defeated Haight and 
Bates. The first two sets went to Haight 
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and Bates, and they also had the third, 
5-2 and forty-love, and then by an almost 
phenomenal exertion the Hardy boys 
took the match. Haight’s play was as 
good as he has ever played, and his back 
drives were perfect. The surprise then 
started from the very first point played 
in the finals between Hardy Brothers 
and Stetson and De Long. The Hardy 
boys are of very slight stature, and are 
only sixteen and seventeen years of age. 
They play a net volley game, and it is 
really impossible to keep them on the 
base line. The ball is invariably sharply 
returned, and found its way into the 
smallest opening that was shown by 
their opponents. The Hardy Brothers 
took three straight sets with a most 
surprising ease, and the Pacific Coast 
had added another team to its champion- 
ship list. 

Thus year after year these athletic 
men and women strive for honors and 
prizes, now winning and now losing, as- 
cending to the top only to be dethroned 
to give way to some new champion. 
Tennis began its career asa royal sport 
of kings, and continues as a royal sport 
of the people. 

James F. J. Archibald 
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“Tus is a pleasant yard,” Miss Dal- 
las thought, as she walked slowly up 
the clean walk to the door of a comfort- 
able-looking house, which stood well 
back from the street. The floor of the 
piazza was clean, and so were the win- 
dows, she observed, while waiting for 
her ring to be answered, which encour- 
aged her to hope to find cleanliness in- 
doors as well. 

The door was opened by a young wo- 
man whose dress was tidy enough, but 
whose face at the first glance was sin- 
gularly unattractive. Her heavy black 
brows were wrinkled by a frown, and 
the corners of her mouth had a doleful 
droop, significant of despondency and 
anxiety rather than of positive ill na- 
ture, 

“T see by your sign that you have 
rooms to rent,’ said Miss Dallas. “‘Have 
you a large one?”’ 

The young woman's face brightened 
at once. “It’s a good size, with a big 
clothes-closet. We don’t rent but one.”’ 

She showed Miss Dallas into a room 
i‘. which a sorry attempt had been made 
to combine cheapness with style. On 
the middle of the painted floor was a 
square of green ingrain. The sides of 
the room were made hideous by large- 
figured yellow cotton curtains and huge 
landscapes, bold in treatment and bare 
in outline. The furniture had seen bet- 
ter days. One small object, however, 
particularly attracted Miss Dallas's at- 
tention: on the antiquated center table 
squatted a green and yellow painted 
toad, with a narrow slit in the top of its 
head. Its face was marred and scarred, 
giving it an expression of agonized en- 


treaty. 
“This is the reception room,” said 
the young woman; “goin’ through 
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here is the only way to get into the 
bedroom, but the doctor ‘Il look out that 
you ain’t bothered, an’ she'll be per- 
fectly willin’ that you should receive 
your comp’ny here.” 

“The doctor?” Miss Dallas repeated 
inquiringly. 

“Ves; Mrs. Green lives here, an’ she,’s 
a doctor. I thought everybody knew 
her! she won’t have a doctorin’ sign on 
the outside of the house,— it ain’t real 
‘ristocratic, you know. But I s’pose 
you want to see the bedroom.” She 
threw openadoor. The room was quite 
large, comfortably furnished, light, and 
apparently clean. “It ain’t fixed up, like 
the reception room, but maybe you can 
make it do; likely you'll have things of 
your own that you can hang on the 
walls,”’ said the young woman, studying 
the face of the other anxiously. 

“T take care of the room,” she con- 
tinued, “an’ if you have ways of your 
own for doin’ things, all you ve got to do 
is to tell me how you want ‘em done an’ 
I'll try to suit you. I really wish you 
would take it; you’re the fourth person 
that ’s been here sence yesterday morn- 
in’ to look at this room, but the rest of 
‘em said they couldn’t afford to pay so 
much rent. The doctor, she blames me, 
but what can / do? She says she’s 
made folks toe the mark ever sence she 
was borned, an’ maybe she has, but 
when folks tell me they can’t take it, 
that settles it, for me.” 

“What is the price, by the month?” 

“Fifteen dollars,— including the use 
of the reception room; includin’ the 
use of the whole house, | might say,— 
if you want to use the kitchen you can. 
The doctor’s obligin’ — that way.” 

“T will take the room for a month, 
but shall not need to use the reception 
room or kitchen. I am Miss Dallas; 
what shall I call you?” 
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“Miss Betts ; I’m the doctor’s assist- 
ant an’ housekeeper ; the understandin’ 
was that we was partners, but I ain’t 
sure whether we are or not.” 

“ Here is a month’s rent. Sometime 
tomorrow I will come with my things.” 

“Miss Pendleton,” she said to her 
friend and next neighbor at the board- 
ing house table that evening, “ you 
know almost every one; do you know 
Doctor Green ?”’ 

“Doctor Green,—” Miss Pendleton 
repeated thoughtfully,—* the name is 
familiar, but I can not place him.”’ 

“ This Doctor Green is a woman.”’ 

“ T wonder if you are talking about the 
Mrs. Green who calls herself a doctor ?”’ 

“Tam not sure, but think she may be 
the person.”’ 

“ Johnny,” said Miss Pendleton to the 
eight-year-old son of a boarder, ‘do you 
know the name of the lady with gray 
hair, who passes here nearly every morn- 
ing, wearing a plaid cloak and carrying 
a box —”’ 

“With green strings onto it, an’ she 
walks pigeon-toed, an’ looks as if she 
was tryin’ to look pleased,—is she the 
one you mean, Miss Pendleton?” 

“I don’t know her name, but us boys 
calls her the What-is-it.” 

“Johnny,” said his mother reprov- 
ingly. 

“Well, she don’t look like anything 
or anybody. I wouldn’t have you look 
so folks called you a What-is-it for a 
thousan’ dollars.” 

At the other end of the table the con- 
versation went on in low tones :— 

“T haven't a calling acquaintance 
with her, but know her by sight and by 
reputation. Ithink you must have seen 
her ; she dresses like a scarecrow, and 
wears a dab of carmine on each cheek. 
Johnny has told you how she walks. 
Still, to be perfectly truthful, I must 
say that I don’t know anything against 
her character. She is considered re- 
spectable.” 


“T have engaged a room in her house; 
it looks clean and comfortable, and the 
location is good. The windows of my 
room look out on some flower-beds on 
the next lawn, and whenever I look 
at them I shall think they are mine. 
Then there is a tree close to one win- 
dow, and I heard birds twittering in it, 
and they will be mine. Perhaps I have 
made a mistake,”’ she continued more 
seriously, “but I hope not, for I have 


‘really taken a liking to the place and 


the room. Her housekeeper is a queer 
creature, as nervous as a cat, and she 
has the most doleful expression imagin- 
able. The mother of John Rogers’s ten 
small children could n’t possibly look 
more woe-begone.”’ 

Miss Pendleton smiled, and the smile 
deepened into a laugh. “I wonder how 
you will look when you have been there 
a month,” she said. 

The next morning Miss Dallas packed 
her possessions, and sent them to Mrs. 
Green’s house, but she did not go her- 
self until late in the afternoon. Miss 
Betts met her at the door, and took her 
intothe reception room, where in one of 
thedilapidated chairs sat apudgy woman, 
whose face, at the first glance, seemed 
to consist of a protuberant forehead and 
an extremely large mouth. Small gray 
eyes shone out from beneath the bul- 
ging brow, and the thin lips were set in 
a forced smile. 

“Doctor Green, Miss Dallas,” said 
Miss Betts shortly. 

The two women measured each other 
in one comprehensive glance. “I can 
make her useful,’ thought the older 
woman; and the younger one said to 
herself, “ She will be a study for me.” 

While Miss Dallas was unpacking her 
trunk Miss Betts’s voice, distinct and 
dolorous, rang through the thin walls 
like a knife: “Where ’s the supper? 
I’m so holler I’m ready to faint. Not 
a mouthful sence mornin’, and not many 
then.” 

“Two meals a day are all that the 
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system requires,” was Mrs. Green's 
equally audible reply. ‘“ Most persons 
eat too much. I brought bread and sau- 
sage home in the basket ; please cook 
the sausage for me, —I must eat it to 
keep up my animal heat. For persons 
engaged in the ordinary avocations of 
life, bread affords sufficient nourish- 
ment.” 

There was a rattle of stove-covers in 
the kitchen, and the smell of sausage 
frying. Dishes were slammed on a 
table, and the meal began. In the midst 
of the clatter, another scrap of conver- 
sation reached Miss Dallas’s ears,— 

“Tt is too bad she is so tall; I like 
her way of dressing, and —” 

“Now see here! / was the means of 
her comin’ here, an’ if —” 

“ My dear Miss Betts! I really wish 
you were not quite so excitable: what 
I should have said, if you had given me 
time to finish my remark, was, that a 
tall woman’s clothes cost more than a 
small one’s do. And I might add that 
men very rarely admire large women.” 

“Humph!” said Miss Betts disdain- 
fully. 

“T wonder if they were discussing 
me?” Miss Dallas thought. “I am not 
above medium height, but if I had*to 
choose between being much taller or as 
abbreviated as Mrs. Green, it wouldn't 
take me long to decide. I must tell 
them that I cannot help hearing them.” 

The next day Mrs. Green found oppor- 
tunity to examine her lodger’s room and 
wardrobe, and the result of her inves- 
tigations she confided in her own way to 
Miss Betts. ‘“ You see, my dear Miss 
Betts, that my knowledge of phrenology 
and of physiognomy is invaluable to 
me; by it I can read Miss Dallas like an 
open book. She is studious, a person of 
literary pursuits, an author possibly. 
Her time is valuable, and we must never 
trespass upon it ; our affairs would not 
interest her, and we must never weary 
her by making them a subject of con- 
versation.” 


“1 sh’d think ordinary sense an’ eye- 
sight was enough to tell anybody that a 
person ’s likely to be a reader that has 
a bookcase full of books in her room ; 
an’ as for my tellin’ her our affairs, I 
ain’t so proud of them as to want to.”’ 

“T was glad to observe the refined 
elegance of her wearing apparel —” 

“T thought so,— you ‘ve been spyin’ 
about her room! She said to me this 
mornin’, pleasant, but meanin’-like, that 
she left her things in my care. She 
don’t seem like a person who fusses 
about her clothes, but if she ever gets a 
notion that anybody overhauls her 
books an’ papers, she ‘ll move. I don’t 
claim to be deep, but I know a few 
things.” 

“Pray leave her books and papers 
alone. They would not interest you,” 
said Mrs. Green placidly. “I have cau- 
tioned you, Miss Betts; if she wants our 
societv she will seek it. Now, please 
assist me, — I have a great deal to do 
today. Fill this bottle with alcohol, and 
bring my battery — ” 

“That battery ’s no good ; one wire’s 
broken. You know it’s broken, — I 
told you a week ago.” 

“The effect of its use upon a nervous 
and imaginative person is precisely the 
same as though it was in order. I think 
I have told you that before. You will 
never be a successful physician, Miss 
Betts; you fail to grasp the commonest 
principles of the healing art. I am sur- 
prised at your obstinacy ; it is most un- 
reasqnable. You see my success; I 
earned nine dollars yesterday, — four 
two-dollar baths and a surgical opera- 
tion.”’ 

Miss Betts laughed contemptuously. 

“ Bunions are no laughing matter, 
Miss Betts. But, as I was about to 
remark, my attendance at the Medical 
College is doing a great deal for me; it 
forces the regular practitioners, as they 
call themselves, to recognize me, for one 
thing, and it gives me the benefit of the 
latest scientific discoveries. It is ex- 
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pensive, but in the end it will pay, and 
you will share the benefit equally with 

“T don’t see how I’m goin’ to make 
these old shoes last muchlonger,— seems 
as if you might manage to pay me, reg’- 
lar, enough to keep me from goin’ bare- 
foot while you ’re learnin’ about scientific 
discov’ries that you don’t make any use 
of.” 

“T use them to talk about; you 
would n’t have thought of that, would 
you? There are two things, Miss Betts, 
that I seldom forget,—to let my light 
shine, and to wear a cheerful smile. The 
effect of a beaming smile upon a nervous 
and depressed person is often electrical. 
As you are not nervous you cannot know 
anything about it. But there are times 
when it is to my advantage to look seri- 
ous, even mournful ; when I go to Mrs. 
Dr. Carker’s, for instance, I make it a 
point to look weary and careworn, for 
she is a sympathetic person, and it gives 
her pleasure to offer me a cup of tea or 
a bit of lunch. She thinks better of her- 
self afterward, and I shine in the reflect- 
ed light. And when I go to Mrs. Bon- 
ny’s I look as mournful and as needy as 
I can ; she was a nobody before she was 
married, but she’s in the swim now, and 
philanthropy is her fad. She gives me 
good advice, and clothing which is al- 
most as good as new;; [| listen with flat- 
tering deference, and Jet her understand 
that I remark upon her goodness to my 
other patients, for she is not so short- 
sighted as to wish to do her good works 
in secret, and I take a perfectly legiti- 


_ mate advantage of her vulgar desire to 


outdo her associates in charitable work. 
I flatter her, when occasion demands it - 
we all like a little flattery, Miss Betts, and 
she who is mistress of the art controls 
men’s purses and women’s tongues.” 
On Sunday morning Miss Dallas took 
a chair and a book to the piazza, and as 
she went through the reception room 
Mrs. Green dropped a few ten cent 
pieces into the slit in the toad’s head. 


“This is my special fund,” she said, 
catching Miss Dallas’s eye: “ sometime 
when you are at leisure, and care to lis- 
ten, I will tell you a story, a scrap of 
history. I do not tell it to everyone, but 
I know you will understand.” 

“]T am at leisure now, and shall be 
glad to hear the story.” 

She might have added that “ stories,” 
and “ histories,’ were her stock in trade, 
reappearing in time, properly worked 
over, on printed pages ; that although all 
was not grist that came to her mill, she 
found use for the most of it eventually ; 
but being somewhat fastidious in her 
choice of confidants she said no more. 

“Tf you ever lived in a country town, 
Miss Dallas, you know how intimately 
neighbors become acquainted. There 
are no concealments and no subterfuges 
among them. Their friendships grow 
with the years of their acquaintance, and 
endure as long as life lasts. Back in 
Ohio, where I lived the most of my life, 
I had a neighbor, a woman whose gifts, 
whose talents, were buried more deeply 
than the potatoes that her wooden, her 
absolutely soulless husband planted 
every spring in the ground. She was 
born to lead, to command. She has a 
far-seeing eye. Her mental vision is 
comprehensive, and so receptive is her 
mind that the mastery of any study which 
she undertakes is as child’s play to her. 
Her husband — I would gladly pass him 
over in silence — is without ambition in 
any direction. Offices of public trust he 
professes to despise ; urged by his wife, 
who for years has tried to arouse some 
spark of public-spiritedness in him, and 
encouraged by his neighbors, who knew 
his integrity, he allowed his name to be 
proposed as chairman for the board of 
selectmen of the town in which he lives. 
He was elected ; and then what do you 
think he did? He got upin town meet- 
ing, and made a speech; he said he had 
pondered the matter over, and could 
reach but one conclusion,— that the only 
way to keep out of trouble was to keep 
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out of politics, and he must decline the 
offered honor. He goes to church on 
Sunday because his father and his grand- 
father went, and he sleeps through the 
sermon. The only intellectual effort 
that he was ever known to make is to 
read the weekly newspaper. To eat, 
sleep, and drink satisfies every demand 
of his nature. 

“They have a daughter called Miner- 
va, and truly she is a most remarkable 
child; her talents are extraordinary. 
She inherits her mother’s facility in ab- 
sorbing knowledge, and I have promised 
that I would do my poor little best to 
aid her in acquiring the education which 
is now beyond her reach. Minerva’s 
mother has not many months to live, but 
her last days will be gladdened by the 
belief that her daughter’s life will not be 
starved, as her own has been. My spe- 
cial fund is for Minerva. I send her, 
also, books and clothing. Almost any 
article of clothing can be made over for 
a girl of eleven. I do not deg for her,— 
indeed, I speak of her to but few per- 
sons,— those whose delicacy of percep- 
tion will enable them to understand my 
feelings. Here is her photograph.” 

She took it from her pocket, and laid 
iton Miss Dallas’s lap. It showed an 
old-young, wise little face, one not alto- 
gether pleasant to contemplate, and Miss 
Dallas studied it without audible com- 
ment. “ Her mother must be very grate- 
ful to you,” she said at length. “A 
woman situated as she is needs good 
friends. What a weary routine her life 
must be. How can she endure it?” 

“She endures it for Minerva’s sake.” 

“ Have you children, Mrs. Green ?” 

“Yes, have two sons — young men 
crown,” 

A boy came up the steps with a note 
for Mrs. Green, which she read with an 
appearance of dissatisfaction. “ Tell 
the lady I will be with her in half an 
hour,” she said, “but it will be very 
inconvenient for me to go. You can 
tell her, also, that if it had been any 
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other person who sent for me I should 
not go in justice to myself, for Iam very 
tired.” 

As soon as the boy started away she 
went into the house, and Miss Dallas 
heard her call Miss Betts: “Get me 
ready as quick as youcan. I am going 
to give Mrs. Stevens massage and elec- 
tricity. Being Sunday, it will cost her 
three dollars instead of two; there is 
nothing the matter with her, nothing 
whatever, but she likes to think there 
is, and it pays me well to tell her she has 
nervous exhaustion.”’ 

As soon as Mrs. Green had disap- 
peared around a corner, Miss Betts came 
to the door, with her hat and gloves on. 
In a freshly ironed pink lawn, which 
brought out the healthy tints of her 
dark, clear skin, she looked almost pretty 
and pleasant. 

“It’s Sunday,” she said spasmodi- 
cally, “an’ no one’s likely to come, but 
if any one should, would you mind say- 
ing that the doctor won’t be here for two 
hours or more? I’mdying fora walk.” 

“Go, by all means. I will answer all 
questions.” 

“ She’s ben tellin’ you about Minervy, 
ain’t she?” 

“Ves: 

Miss Betts shut her lips tightly, and 
started away with out further words. 

“Why should she object to my being 
told of Minerva?’’ Miss Dallas won- 
dered. She thought of the child’s face 
again,— old, shrewd, self-confident, self- 
assertive ; perhaps through her affection 
for the mother Mrs. Green idealized the 
child, who might or might not have in- 
herited her mother’s capabilities. Miss 
Dallas’s sympathies went out to any 
woman whose life was less independent 
and less broad than her own; and inthe 
short space of five minutes she had 
thought out a plan for sending some of 
her choicest literature to this intellect- 
ually starved woman, whose husband 
habitually slept through sermons, and 
had interested Miss Pendleton, who, 
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though sometimes skeptical in regard to 
individuals, was sympathic and benevo- 
lent in cases of need. 

Her musings were interrupted by a 
woman who opened the gate and came 
hurriedly up the walk. 

“Is the doctor in, please ?”’ she asked 
anxiously. 

“She has just gone out —to be gone 
about two hours.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed the woman, 
with tears of disappointment in her eyes, 
“T’ve come twelve miles this morning 
just to get a box of her Persian Powder. 
My feet get so tired these long days 
that I’m in misery half the time, and 
I’m too busy to get away week-days. 
Is Miss Betts here?” 

‘* She has gone for a walk, but I think 
she will be back soon. You had better 
wait a little while if you wish to see her.” 

“] will go to see a friend of mine who 
lives near here,— waiting won’t seem so 
long. Miss Betts may not know any- 
thing about the Persian Powder, but if 
you will kindly mention it to her when 
she comes, if she gets back before I 

will tell her.” 

The next who came was a man, gaunt, 
haggard, leaning onacane. From his 
appearance, cough, and husky voice, 
Miss Dallas knew that he must be in the 
last stages of consumption. 

‘She promised to prepare a bottle of 
medicine for me,” he said, when told 
that Mrs. Green was out. “She says 
it cures when everything else fails. I 
was to have had it last night, but when 
I came for it it wasn’t ready. Please 
tell her that I have it ir the morn- 
ing.” 

Miss Dallas promised, and he went 
away. 

In about an hour Miss Betts returned. 
When told that Persian Powder might 
be called for at any moment, she hur- 
ried to the kitchen, upsetting everything 
that was in her way in her haste to find 
certain articles. 


“Miss Dallas,” she said, suddenly ap- 
pearing at the door, “I hate to bother 
you,— I truly do,— but have you a little 
box that I can put the Powder in? The 
Doctor she won’t have it put in a bottle, 
though why’s more’n / know.” 

“T think I have some small] boxes ; I 
will look.” 

She found one and took it to the 
kitchen. ‘“ What is Persian Powder, 
Miss Betts 

«QO, it’s—O, I hate to tell you— 
it’s nothin’ but salt, table salt, and sody; 
more salt than sody, because it’s 
cheaper.” She put half acupful of soda 
into the box, and fill ‘ up with salt, 
talking all the while. k.-~ry box of this 
stuff that that poor woman buys costs 
heradollar. I say it’s wicked, but what 
can /do? When my year’s up ’— her 
black eyes snapped and her cheeks 
flushed — “ when my year’s up I'll have 
some respect for myself again — maybe.” 

While she puttered about the kitchen 
Miss Dallas pondered over what she had 
seen and heard. ‘A man called, while 
you were gone,” she said after a while, 
“for a bottle of medicine. He wished 
me to tell Mrs. Green that he must have 
it in the morning.” 

“Then there’s more trouble a com. 
in’,” Miss Betts said recklessly. “I 
hope the stuff won’t kill him dead ! As 
long ’s she does no more’n boil an’ steam 
an’ rub folks they ’re safe enough, but 
when it comes to dosin’—say, Miss 
Dallas, I like you, an’ I know you are 
no tattle; when she gets ready to fix 
that medicine will you come out an’ see 
how she does it, if I give you the word?” 
Miss Dallas hesitated; she was only 
human, and being human, was not, wholly 
devoid of curiosity. ‘“ Yes, I will,” she 
said. | 

“She won't fix it tonight, because 
she’s goin’ to a readin’ somewheres. 
She ’s got some fashionable folks among 
her patients, as she calls ’em, an’ some- 
times they ask her to their houses. I 
wonder what they’d think of her if 
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they could see her every night as I do, 
in an old pink caliker gown, an’ with 
her teeth in a market basket —”’ 

“ Her teeth — in a market basket!” 

“VYes’m. She puts ’m there so she'll 
know where to find ’m handy in case of 
fire or accident, an’ she sets the basket 
close to the head of the bed. Some 
folks, educated folks too, that you ’d 
think would know better, take to her 
amazin’ly ; not menfolks, but women — 
doctors’ wives, an’ such. I ’ve puzzled 
over it a good deal: she has a terrible 
strong will, an’ a curious kind of in- 
fluence over some people. She tried it 
on me once, when I would n’t do some- 
thing that she wanted me to; she shut 
her eyes, all but a crack, an’ looked at 
me steady. Nothin’ ever made me quite 
so mad as that did, though I cannot 
clearly tell why ; it stirred up all the bad 
there is in me, an’ I said to her, calm- 
like, so I scarcely knew the sound of 
my voice, ‘If I ever see you lookin’ at 
me that way again I'll tell folks things 
that you ’’d rather they would n’t know.’ 
She has n’t tried it sence that time. 
She knew I meant what I said.” 

That evening Miss Dallas went to 
church with Miss Pendleton, and after 
the service they walked for a while 
through one of the quietest and pleas- 
antest of the residence streets, discuss- 
ing a matter that was of importance to 
Miss Pendleton; and with the expec- 
tation of having a better opportunity 
almost any day, Miss Dallas said noth- 
ing of her interest in Minerva’s mother. 

“Tt must be growing late,’ Miss 
Pendleton said at last ; “some kind of a 
meeting or entertainment is breaking 
up in the house on the corner; how 
plainly one can see everything in the 
electric light. There is Judge Hudson, 
and Mrs. Hudson, and the Coles, and — 
Mrs. Green! O Miss Dallas, look at 
her, quick, look at her bonnet!” 

“Why, it’s my capote!” gasped Miss 
Dallas recognizing at the first glance 
the dainty little affair of black and pink 
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which rested jauntily on the back of 
Mrs. Green’s head. 

Mrs. Green, serenely unconscious of 
the comment she was causing, came 
slowly toward them. A laugh trembled 
about Miss Dallas’s mouth; she had 
made another discovery. ‘“ She has on 
my black silk skirt,” she whispered, 
‘‘and my lace scarf, to cover up her old 
satin basque.” 

Mrs. Green came to where they stood, 
and passed them ; not a muscle of her 
face moved, though it was scarcely pos- 
sible that she did not see and recognize 
Miss Dallas, who noticed that she held 
the skirt up, to keep it from touching 
the dusty sidewalk. 

“What shall you do about it?” 

“ Nothing, I think, except to lock up 
my clothes.” 

“T would n’t remain in her house an- 
other day. She will be trying to pass 
your photographs off as her own, next 
thing you know!” 

“She is a strange character, and I am 
not half done with her. Of course, I 
don’t want her wearing my clothes, and 
shall see that she does n’t get them 
again. I understand now why she said 
I was too tall,—that skirt is too long 
for her.” 

“| heard something once about her 
having a protégé somewhere,— a little 
girl, for whom she begs clothes and 
money. I paid so little attention at the 
time that I don’t remember the partic- 
ulars, but wonder now if she begs the 
things for her own use.” 

“1 think not. She told me the story 
this morning. She and the child’s 
mother are old friends. When I have 
time I will tell you about it, if you care 
to hear. If it is true, and I see no reason 
why it should not be, Mrs. Green is a 
better woman than we have given her 
credit for being.” 

“T don’t believe in her, I can’t. She 
may be capable of feeling a disinterested 
friendship-for some one, but I doubt 
it. A woman who will wear another 
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woman’s clothes, as she wore yours to- 
night, is capable of the grossest deceit. 
I suspect you will find if you investigate 
the matter that the people of whom she 
has told you are about as real as Mar- 
jorie Daw.” 

When Miss Dallas reached her home 
she found her bonnet in its box, her 
scarf, carefully folded, in the drawer 
from which it had been taken, and her 
skirt hung up in the closet. But before 
retiring she discovered that three bot- 
tles, containing simple toilet prepara- 
tions, had been removed from the room. 

Early the next morning there was a 
gentle knock at her door, and a low 
voice said, “ Come.” 

She finished dressing quickly, and 
went to the kitchen. Mrs. Green, with 
her back toward the door, was busy 
pouring the contents of a small bottle 
into a large one. Absorbed in what she 
was doing she did not turn to look at 
Miss Dallas at all, but proceeded with 
self-possession and precision to measure 
out and pour into the bottle two spoon- 
fuls of rose-water, two of glycerine, and 
two of tincture of benzoin from the pur- 
loined bottles. The same quantity of 
alcohol and of Jamaica ginger followed. 
The bottle was now nearly one third 
full, and she paused in her work to con- 
sider ; the virtues of alcohol she knew, 
—if a little was good more would be 
better, and she added a little more. 
Then, with a start of surprise and dis- 
gust, Miss Dallas watched her lift a pan 
of sage tea, steeped for and used asa 
hair tonic, and from it fill the bottle. 


_ This done, she turned with a bland 


smile to Miss Dallas, of whose presence 
she seemed in some occult manner to 
have become suddenly aware. 

“In all pulmonary complaints a de- 
coction of sage tea is most beneficial,” 
she said. “It lowers the temperature 
by inducing perspiration ; it promotes 
circulation, and it has a soothing effect 
upon the nervous system.” 

“ That man’s comin’ now,” said Miss 


Betts, glancing out of a side window, 
from which she could see the street. 

“Then I will take this bottle out to 
him; so you need not go to the door 
when he rings.”’ 

She went into the hall, and they heard 
the murmur of her voice for a few mo- 
ments ; when she came back she jingled 
two silver dollars in her hand. “ There 
are times when I[ realize that I am a 
blessing to my fellow-men,’ she said, 
beaming on Miss Dallas with the smile 
that prevented her face from having 
either character or dignity. ‘* Medicine 
is the noblest of all sciences ; it matters 
not whether we minister to a diseased 
body or a diseased mind. Consider the 
case of the man who has just gone ; what 
I have given him cannot cure him phys- 
ically,— nothing can. He is beyond the 
reach of drugs,— but it cures the misery, 
the discouragement, in his mind. He 
wants to live, and in that bottle he sees 
a new lease of life.” 

“Was that why you told him it would 
cure when everything else had failed?” 
Miss Dallas asked, looxing at her keenly. 

“You grasp the idea. Everything 
else Aas failed, but this will cure his 
mind, which is all there is worth consid- 
eration. It is a pleasure to talk with 
you, Miss Dallas; your mind does not 
dwell on trifles, neither does your imagi- 
nation cause you to see mountains 
where are nothing but mole-hills.” 

Miss Betts, for whose benefit this com- 
pliment was intended, sniffed contemp- 
tuously, but did not retort The bell 
rang, and she went, as usual, to the door. 

She brought back a telegram for Mrs. 
Green, who read it two or three times in 
a dazed way, then put it in her pocket. 
Her face looked suddenly older, and ot 
a yellow-white color, in horrible contrast 
with the redness of her cheeks. 

“ Look in the paper, Miss Betts,—no, 
you look, Miss Dallas,— and tell me how 
soon the first train that I can take leaves 
for the East. Miss Betts, comb my hair 
and get me ready to go away.” 
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Miss Dallas found a paper and the 
railway time-card. “The next train 
leaves at 7:40; you have half an hour 
in which to get ready. Can I help you 
about packing ?”’ 

“No, thank you. I shall not take any- 
thing with me. There is nothing that 
you can do.” 

Miss Dallas went to her room with the 
intention of reading until eight o’clock, 
her breakfast hour, but she soon missed 
a handkerchief that she remembered 
having had in her hand when she went 
to the kitchen, and as it was one that she 
wished to keep, she went quickly to look 
for it. It had fallen down behind a chair, 
and she picked it up, glancing involun- 
tarily at the table as she did so. Miss 
Betts was eating her breakfast, which 
consisted of one cracker, two raisins, 
half an apple, and a glass of water. 

“Has Mrs. Green gone ?”’ 

“Yes ’m. She started off less’n three 
minutes ago.” 

“T wish you would go to breakfast 
with me, Miss Betts.” 

Miss Betts looked up, flushing a little. 
“Thank you; it’s kind in you to ask 
me. I do want acup of coffee, bad; I 
love coffee, but |] ain’t tasted it for 
more ’n three months.”’ 

“ Do you mean that you can’t have it? 
That Mrs. Green refuses to buy it?” 

“She says it costs too much, an’ it 
ain't necessary. I must change my 
dress, so you won't have reason to be 
ashamed of me at the place where you 
board, an’ as we walk along I'll tell you 
—Ican’t keep all these things to myself 
no longer, an’ keepin’ still puts me in a 
bad light, maybe. 

“ You see, it’s just this way,” she be- 
gan, as soon as they were on the street. 
‘Six months ago we made a bargain; I 
loaned her three hundred dollars that 
[’d saved up, an’ I was to stay with her 
for a year, learn all she knew about doc- 
torin’ and beautifyin’,— makin’ foiks 
pretty, you know; but I gave ‘that up 
soon’s I saw her daub that red paint on 
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her face, for that showed she didn’t 
know how todo such things. She thinks 
it makes her look healthy ; she tells folks 
that she used to be sickly an’ ailin’, an’ 
that she’s cured herself. Well, she was 
to provide for the house, an’ I was to do 
the work in it.. There was nothin’ said 
about what she was to furnish, but I 
s’posed it would be a decent livin’, an’ 
she was to pay me five dollars a month 
to keep me in clothes. At the end of 
the year we was goin’ into partnership, 
workin’ an’ sharin’ equal. If I didn’t 
keep my part of the agreement I was to 
forfeit the three hundred, every cent of 
it. It was all in writin’,— she would have 
it so,— an’ it’s my honest opinion, Miss 
Dallas, that she’s ben tryin’ to starve 
me out of the bargain soshe can get that 
money. She’s paid me just seven dol- 
lars in six months. She never has any 
money when [ tell her that I need some, 
—there’s always some excuse why I 
can’t have it right then, though she’s 
earned a little over nine hundred that I 
know of, because I’ve kept account 
pretty well. There’s about two hundred 
in her pocket-book now; she was goin’ 
to make another payment on a lot ina 
few days; the money she makes goes 
into land. There’s something like ten 
dollars owin’ to her now, an’ she says I 
can collect it, an’ live on it while she’s 
away.’ 

“ How long will she be gone?” 

“T don’t know. She’s gone to Ohier 
—to the farm where she used to live. 
Mr. Green sent for her. Minervy 's very 
sick.” 

“ What a good friend she is to those 
people !”’ 

“Miss Dallas,” said Miss Betts in a 
tone that compelled belief, “ Minervy 's 
her daughter, her youngest child. 
There’s four of ’em inall. It’s for her 
she saves, an’ skimps, an’ lives like a 
tramp. It’s for her she’s begged —an’ 
stole. O, I know! I believe she'd sell 
her soul for Minervy if anybody wanted 
to buy it.” 
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“But why, why doesn’t she tell the 
truth about the matter?” 

‘“‘ Because she thinks that folks ‘ll give 
her more stuff if they believe, as you did, 
that her kindness is disinterested. So 
to speak, she’s settin’ folks a good ex- 
ample, That’s why!” 

Miss Dallas did not speak again un- 
til they reached the boarding house. 
Words are inadequate to express the 
amazement that the contemplation of 
this scheme caused her. 


IT. 


A FEW days after Mrs. Green left 
home Mrs. Carker called at the house 
in great perturbation of mind. “ Where 
is the Doctor?” she asked. “I must 
see her if she is in, whether she is en- 
gaged or not.” 

“She ’s gone to QOhier for a spell.”’ 
said Miss Betts. 

“Well, I am thankful she is so far 
away. I will tell you why I came, and 
you can write to her. Some of the 
physicians — I wish it distinctly under- 
stood that my husband has nothing to 
do with it — are bent on making trouble 
for her; she prepared some medicine 
for aman about a week ago, or they say 
she did, and he has died, and now they 
say that medicine was the cause of his 
death. Do you know anything about 

“ Yes, I do, an’ I know that stuff had 
nothin’ to do with his dyin’,— he was 
two thirds dead when he came here. 
What she gave him would n’t kill a fly, 
‘ceptin’ a little alcohol. That’s the 
truth, Mrs. Carker.” ; 

“Of course, it ’s the truth; I don’t 
doubt one word of what you say. But 
she had better stay away until this 
breeze blows over. It’s a wicked shame 
for her to be persecuted so, generous, 
and self-denying, and kind to every one 
as she is, and so tired half the time that 
she can scarcely drag herself along. I 
have had a chance to find out in the last 


twenty-four hours how contemptible 
men can be; they laugh when I tell 
them of her goodness, and one of them 
intimated as plainly as he dared that 
she had been fooling me! Please write 
to her today, Miss Betts, and advise her 
to remain where she is until you see 
me again. I will let you know as soon 
as it will be safe for her to return. She 
is just as much a doctor as any of them; 
she is graduated from two colleges — 
she told me so — but just because she 
does n't pin her diplomas on to her dress 
and walk the street to show them, they 
say she hasn’t any. O dear, I am so 
tired! Can you give mea vapor bath, 
Miss Betts ?” 

“Yes ’m. But I can’t write to her, 
Mrs. Carker. I truly can’t. She gave 
that poor man a bottle of slops — just 
slops — an’ he paid her well for it. She 
took the money, an’ now she can take 
the conserquences. She aint treated 
me right, neither; I don’t owe her no 
debt of gratitude.”’ 

“If, as I have understood, you are 
dependent upon her for your daily 
bread, you do owe her a debt of grati- 
tude,’ said Mrs. Carker indignantly. 

would take much gratitude 
nor money neither to pay for all the 
bread I’ve had; but I’d ruther be in 
my shoes than in hers, for I ain’t done 
a thing to be ashamed of. I don't 
blame you,— you ‘ve only heard her 
side of the story, an’ the Lord only 
knows how crooked that might have 
ben.” 

“Do you mean to say that she has 
done anything that she ought to be 
ashamed of ?” 

“‘T mean to say that she cheated that 
dyin’ man, an’ that’s all I mean to say 
right now.” 

Mrs. Carker rose majestically. “I 
don’t think I care for a bath. Good 
morning, Miss Betts.”’ 

A few peaceful days went by; Miss 
Dallas kept Miss Betts busy with plain 
sewing, paying her liberally and in 
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advance, so that she had money with 
which to buy food. In her efforts to 
collect the ten dollars due Mrs. Green 
she was treated with an indifference and 


lack of courtesy which, taken in con-: 


nection with Mrs. Carker’s evident mis- 
understanding of the facts of her ar- 
rangement with Mrs. Green, aroused a 
suspicion in her mind that by represent- 
ing her as a person deserving of no con- 
sideration Mrs. Green had added insult 
to injury, and she determined to inves- 
tigate. 

She made inquiries as she had oppor- 
tunity, of those who were in the habit 
of employing “the Doctor,” and learned 
that she, herself, was supposed to be a 
poor woman whom Mrs. Green had be- 
friended and saved from actul destitu- 
tion, and probable disgrace; she also 
learned by accident something that sur- 
prised and angered her almost as much, 
— that after going through the motions 
of eating a poor and insufficient break- 
fast with her every morning, Mrs. 
Green, on her way down town, went 
into a cheap restaurant, and ordered a 
substantial meal. 

“ Likely I sha’n’t tell her all at once 
what I’ve found out,” Miss Betts said, 
on her return from one of these errands 
of discovery. “I’ll keep still an’ wait 
till my time comes. I’m getting con- 
siderably worked up, but I can keep still 
a little longer.” 

“How did you become acquainted 
with her?” Miss Dallas asked. 

“T come here to take a bath, an’ she 
see I was strong, an’ willing to work, 
an’ I was fool enough to tell her that I 
had a little money saved up, an’ after a 
little talk she found out I should nt 
need to spend much for clothes for quite 
a spell to come. I’d ben doin’ house- 
work, but it seemed to me I'd like to be 
my own mistress for a while, an’ learn 
doctorin’. She said ‘t was easy learnt.” 

“Did you ever read some verses about 
a spider and a fly? ” 

“Not as I remember, but I don’t 


need to look in your dictionary to see 
your meanin’.” 

“ You have not heard from her? You 
do not know how Minerva is getting 
along?” 

‘‘T don’t know; I hope the Lord will 
forgive me, but I don’t care either.” 

That evening Mrs. Green returned: 
Miss Dallas was writing in her room, 
and heard the familiar, affected voice: 
‘“T have come, Miss Betts; I hope you 
have been very good in my absence, and 
kept my patients for me.” 

“ T’ve answered folks’ questions when 
they came here.” 

“ Minerva is much better. She hada 
slight attack of fever, and her father is 
easily frightened. I remained as long 
as I dared stay away from my patients. 
On my way home I distributed at least 
fifty cards which I had printed before I 
left Ohio. By the way, have you heard 
anything from the poor consumptive for 
whom I prepared the sage tea ?”’ 

“ He’s dead.” 

“Ah! I hoped he would live long 
enough to need more. I hope his end 
was peaceful.” 

Miss Betts sewed on in silence. 

“You are dull tonight, Miss Betts ; 
no doubt you are suffering from the 
effects of over-eating. Nothing stulti- 
fies the mind like too much feeding,” 
said Mrs. Green at length. ‘“ There are 
people who do not realize that fact, how- 
ever; but all doctors know it. And 
that reminds me of something ; did you 
ever hear of Plato?” 

Plato who?” 

“T do not know his other name; I am 
asking for information. I read in a 
paper today that he said that doctors 
were a curse to humanity, because they 
kept life in those who, according to na- 
ture, should die. The use of the word 
‘said’ indicates to my mind that he is 
defunct. I suspect his mind was un- 
settled. 

“A young woman will probably call 
here tomorrow to see me; she was on 
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the cars today, and [ talked with her. 
She has a weak mind, I think, for she 
believes in fortune telling and such non- 
sense. I may as well have some of her 
money asanyone. You have heard the 
old adage: ‘A fooland his money soon 
parted ’?”’ 

“Yes, I’ve heard it,’ Miss Betts an- 
swered in an ominous tone. 

“IT told her I wasaseventh daughter ; 
I said it experimentally, and she caught 
at the idea at once. Soif she says any- 
thing about it to you when she comes, 
you will please remember that I have 
told you the same thing.” 

“You've told me that your mother 
had ten children, an’ that you was the 
youngest.” 

“My dear Miss Betts,” said Mrs. 
Green in a tone of irritation, ‘‘I wish 
you would try to remember tosay ‘were’ 
instead of ‘was.’ I never attended 
school a whole year in my life, but I 
have no difficulty in speaking correctly. 
I have made it a rule to observe the lan- 
guage and deportment of educated peo- 
ple; but I often wonder whether yoz 
observe anything !”’ 

“T’ve observed it’s a long lane that 
has no turnin’, an’ now I’m goin’ to 
bed.” 

Mrs. Green awoke in the morning in 
a very bad humor; she had a vague mis- 
giving that Miss Betts’s curtness the 
night before was significant of more 
than the usual state of dissatisfaction, 
—in which case trouble might be brew- 
ing. The three hundred dollars she 
considered herself sure of, but it would 
be very inconvenient indeed if Miss 
Betts were to get the notion into her 
head that she had real cause for griev- 
ance; if she did, the notion must be 
nipped in the bud before it had time to 
grow into a big, positive, ugly belief. 
Miss Betts might as well understand at 
once that her position was a _ subordi- 
nate one; she was nothing but an un- 
reasonable, sulky, stubborn, overgrown 
child, and should be treated as such. 


If a show of authority did not bring 
her to her senses—but it would; to 
rule common people with a strong hand 
was easy, if one but thought so. Then 
— Miss Betts had not asked a question 
concerning Minerva, not one; and any 
kind, simple little inquiry was so easy 
tomake. Themore Mrs. Green thought 
of that the more angry she became, but 
not wishing Miss Betts to know the true 
cause of her ill temper, she began to 
find fault with her as soon as she came 
down stairs for having bought tea, coffee, 
and butter. 

“The money that I allowed you to 
collect should have kept us in groceries 
for two months, but you must have spent 


at least half of it. It is evident that 


you cannot be trusted to spend money, 
and I shall see that you have no more 
chance to waste any of mine.” 

Miss Betts said nothing. Her silence, 
and the sight of her dark, sullen face 
irritated Mrs. Green to such a degree 
that she torgot the advantage that lies 
in self-control. “If you had any idea 
how ridiculous you look, you would n’t 
stand there scowling at me. Iam sorry 
tor big, black women; when they are 
angry they are simply disgusting in 
appearance. It’s easy to understand 
why men see nothing attractive about 
them! You remind me of an ink bottle, 
—a big, black ink bottle!” 

Miss Betts looked at her contemptu- 
ously. “ Breakfast’s ready,” she said. 

“T cannot eat with you. I wish I had 
never seen you, and that I never should 
see you again. I’m going up to see 
Mrs. Carker, and she will ask me to have 
a cup of coffee with her, which will 
save a fewcents. It will be necessary 
for us to live on bread and water in order 
to make up for what you have wasted. 
See that you have a pleasanter expres- 
sion on your face when I[ return.” 

She had been gone about half an hour 
when the bell rang ; Miss Betts went to 
the door, and saw a man whom she rec- 
ognized as a neighbor of a family for 
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whom she had worked, and who was, as 
she knew, a deputy sheriff. 

“Ts Mrs. Green in?” he asked. “I 
know she came back last night.” 

“Yes, she came back, but she’s out 
somewheres now.” 

“When will she probably be back?” 

“T don’t know. It’s always uncer- 
tain when she'll come in. Maybe at 
noon, an’ maybe not till night.”’ 

“She is here evenings, I suppose ?” 

“Not as a general thing. She gives 
treatments evenin’s to some folks that ’s 
workin’ all day.” 

“ Well, she’s at home by ten o'clock, 
isn’t she?” 

“Yes. If you come that time of night 
you ’re likely to find her.” 

He went away, and Miss Betts went 
to Miss Dallas’s room, and repeated the 
conversation to her. 

“Shall you warn her?” Miss Dallas 
asked. 

“No, I shall not. I’ve figgered this 
matter over an’ over, an’ I can’t come 
to but one conclusion — folks have to 
take the conserquences of their actions, 
whether they be good or bad, an’ she’s 
got no busines meddlin’ with what’s in- 
side of folks. She’s gettin’ too bold, 
an’ she might’s well be brought to a 
stop one time ’s another. Six months 
ago she did n’t dare to do the things 
that she does right along now — she’s 
gone on, inch by inch. The great trou- 
ble with her is that she’s got the big- 
head, an’ got it bad. Ain't it queer that 
in fifty-odd years she ain't learned a 
mite of caution? This mornin’ she had 
the imperdence to tell me I looked like 
an ink bottle. The Lord knows I’ve got 
no looks to be proud of, but I’m decent 
an’ wholesome lookin’. One time there 
was a man, an’ he — he said I was good 
lookin’.” 

“So you are,” said Miss Dallas, resist- 
ing an inclination to smile. 

As Miss Dallas was starting to go to 
breakfast, a dumpy, breathless, trem- 
bling figure, clothed in a strange fashion, 
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ran into the hall and stood there, pant- 
ing for breath. A red shawl worn in 
the favorite if not the only style known 
to the daughters of Eve who live in 
tents and wigwams covered her plaid 
cloak from neck to hem, and a thick 
blue veil as completely covered her 
head. 

Miss Betts came into the hall with 
dustpan and broom, and Mrs. Green 
found her voice: ‘“ Why didn’t you 
tell me of this outrageous thing? You 
knew it a week ago. Mrs. Carker says 
you did, and you meant to let me run 
into the sheriff's hands. I hate you, I 
hate you, you black she-devil !” 

She tore off the veil, and let the old 
shawl fall to the floor, stamping her foot 
in fury. “There was n't enough hu- 
manity about you last night to ask 
whether my little girl was alive or dead, 
and I hate you for that, too.” She 
covered her face with her hands, and 
began to cry. 

“Cry, cry,’ said Miss Betts, her voice 
strong, hard, and bitterly resentful, “I 
like to see you cry. Have n’t you made 
me cry time an time again in these last 
six months that you ‘ve ben imposin’ on 
me an’ starvin’ me to death? It’s your 
turn now, an’ I like it. I’ve ben tellin’ 
you all along that it was n’t right nor 
safe for vou to do as you was doin’, but 
you was above listenin’ to me. You would 
monkey with a buzz saw, an’ now you ‘ve 
got hurt. I’m above callin’ names, 
but I want you to know that I despise 
you.” 

She seized the broom and began to 
sweep vigorously, as though having said 
all that she wished to say. Miss Dallas, 
who had been standing in the door, 
started out ; she had remained involun- 
tarily, forgetting for the time that she 
had been about to go out. But before 
she had closed the door, Mrs. Green 
caught her hand. “I want you; come 
into the reception room with me. First, 
let me think one minute.” 


Miss Dallas selected a chair, the 
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wired legs of which were tolerably firm, 
and sat down with a mingled feeling of 
pity and disgust. 

Mrs. Green paused in her nervous 
walk about the room. “ Miss Dallas,” 
she exclaimed, “there is but one thing 
that can save me from utter ruin,— if 
you will go to Doctor Lee, and lay my 
case before him I believe that I shall be 
safe. Will you go?” 

Miss Dallas looked at her in amaze- 
ment. 

“You think that I am talking foolish- 
ness, but listen. The sheriff has orders 
to serve a warrant on me today, and 
some one in authority must see that he 
does not. The whole matter was left 
by the dissatisfied physicians in Doctor 
Hardin’s hands, but he is now out of 
town, and his partner, Doctor Lee, is 
acting for him — simply acting for him 
in his absence. If you would see him 
for me, | believe the matter will be 
dropped, at least for the present. He 
can promise not to push it, but to leave 
it for Doctor Hardin to attend to when 
he returns. Doctor Lee would listen to 
you; he would /ear me, but there would 
be a difference. I will not suggest what 
you had better say, for you know best. 
Will you go? You can set your own 
price. I have money — more money 
than people think.” 

“TI do not know him, and certainly 
cannot flatter myself that he would be 
influenced by anything that I can say. 
To go to a stranger on such an errand 
would be useless and absurd,” she an- 
swered decidedly. 

“Miss Dallas, it is because I know 
him that I want you to go, and I will 
give you a thousand dollars tf you suc- 
ceed.” 

“T believe you know perfectly well 
that I would not do anything of the sort 
formoney. But —” she thought of Miss 
Betts, and reflected —“if you will sign 
an agreement which I will write, to pay 
Miss Betts three hundred and sixty 
dollars in case I succeed in persuading 


Doctor Lee to let this matter drop, or 
to give you time to go away, I will go. 
The agreement must be signed before | 
go.” 

Mrs. Green looked at her earnestly ; 
looked in vain for any sign of indecision, 
and yielded. “I will sign it, but I would 
rather throw the money away.”’ 

“Very likely. But it belongs to her.” 

At half-past nine Miss Dallas was at 
the door of Doctor Lee’s office. His 
clerk, a pleasant-faced young man, asked 
her to be seated in the reception room 
until the Doctor was at leisure. She 
wrote on one of her cards: “Can | 
talk with youa few minutes concerning 
Mrs. Green?” and asked the clerk to 
hand it to him. 

He took the card to another room, and 
she heard a murmur of voices,— a ques- 
tion and an answer. Presently Doctor 
Lee came in, with the card in his hand. 
“Tam sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Miss Dallas,” he said courteously, set- 
tling himself in a big chair on the oppo- 
site side of the room, and directly facing 
her. “Do you mind telling me, in the 
first place, whether Mrs. Carker sent 
you, or suggested your coming to me?” 

“She did not. I do not know Mrs. 
Carker.”’ 

“T am glad to know that she had noth- 
ing to do with it. She is a warm friend 
of Mrs. Green, and is trying to do impos- 
sible things for her this morning. I am 
the innocent cause of Mrs. Green's 
friends suffering great anguish of mind, 
as the lawyers say, but can’t prove my 
innocence, as they think the action we 
feel compelled to take unjust and mali- 
cious. I hope you will believe me, Miss 
Dallas, when I say that it is not so, and 
that I would rather not have anything 
to do with it.” 

“T do believe you. I am not, as you 
infer, a friend of Mrs. Green. I know 
she is a fraud, but imagined her to be a 
comparatively harmless one. If you are 
willing to tell me, I should be glad to 
know what you know of her.” 
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“Tam perfectly willing to tell you; 
but where shall I begin? Shall I go 
back three years, to the date of her start- 
ing out from her farm home in Ohio as 
a chiropodist and beauty doctor? Ora 
year later, when she hung out a shingle 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, as a specialist in 
general and in particular? Or shall I 
confine my remarks strictly to the twelve 
months that she has been in this city, 
imposing upon the credulity of the peo- 
ple in every known way? She is a 
sharper ; it isn’t a nice word to use, but 
it fits her case.”’ 

“She as deceived people,’ Miss Dal- 
las said, smiling. “She has deceived 
me. But has she actually harmed any 
one? Weall know that she was not the 
cause of the death of the man who died 
a few days ago.” 

Doctor Lee studied her face intently, 
with a half smile on his own. “No; she 
had nothing to do with his death; I ad- 
mit that. So far as I know, she has not 
killed any one— yet. And we don’t want 
to give her another chance to. Some- 
thing must be done with her; she has 
been warned, plainly, that she was going 
too far, but she is as obstinate as igno- 
rant, and means to do as she chooses.” 

“She is thoroughly frightened now, 
and willing to promise anything that is 
required of her. I believe that if you 
will allow the matter to drop — an hour 
ago she had not been served with a war- 
rant of arrest —she will refrain from 
doing anything very objectionable in the 
future. If you knew that a worthy ob- 
ject could be gained by doing so, would 
you let it drop?” 

“A worthy object? Well, I don’t 
know. Perhaps so; if I knew the object, 
and all about it, 1 might —I don’t say I 
would, but I might — decline to have 
anything further to do with it. Doctor 
Hardin will return in a day or two, I 
think, and can then doas he thinks best. 
Pardon me, but I can’t help wondering 
how. you became interested in her be- 
half?” 
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“T am interested in behalf of another 
person, and that is what I came to tell 
you.” 

She told the story of Miss Betts, and 
he saw wit and delicate touches of hu- 
mor, as well as tact and sympathy, and 
disinterested kindness, in the telling. 
Looking and listening, his admiration 
for Miss Dallas grew every moment; he 
was conscious that her presence was 
agreeable ; and he intended to make the 
most of the present opportunity, because 
she would not come again. 

“ And you are still at her house?” he 
asked, when she had finished what she 
had to say. 

“Yes ; and some of my friends won- 
der at my choice of lodgings. I went 
there first by chance, but really, it’s a 
very good place for me.” 

“Then the little humbug does n't an- 
noy you?” 

“No, she amuses me.”’ 

“T’m sure she would annoy me; I 
shouldn't consider even my shaving soap 
safe from her prying eyes and stealthy 
fingers. I will see two or three of the 
doctors this morning, Miss Dallas, and 
talk with them; they will probably be 
willing to let the matter rest until Doc- 
tor Hardin returns, at any rate. But on 
general principles it would be a good 
idea for Mrs. Green to keep out of sight 
for the present. And now I think of it, 
can you tell me anything about the ‘ poor 
little girl.’” 

“Mrs. Green carried a little tin bank, 
a toy safe, to the medical college,” he 
said, in answer to Miss Dallas’s look of 
inquiry, “and she has solicited small 
contributions to ‘buy books for a poor 
little girl.’”’ 

Miss Dallas rose abruptly. The lit- 
tle girl is her daughter ; she does n’t tell 
people the truth about it, though it is 
much more creditable to her than the 
stories which she concocts. I wonder 
if there is any limit to her abjectness! 
But remember Miss Betts, and don’t let 
her be prosecuted.” 
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She looked up at Doctor Lee, who was 
standing also, her cheeks flushed, and 
her fine eyes kindling. 

“ Don’t worry a bit about Miss Betts,” 
he said quickly. “Ill see to that; but 
if I could see you again, to tell you what 
success I have—” he broke off, and 
looked at her inquiringly. 

“T can’t think of trespassing further 
upon your time; besides I shall take your 
success for granted. I thank you for 
listening to me with so much patience.” 

She went to the door, which he sprang 
forward to open, and with a smile and 
a bow she was gone. He had scarcely 
closed the door when he saw her card- 
case, which she had forgotten, and left 
lying on a chair. 

“ Great guns and little fishes! I hope 
she won’t miss it until she gets home,” 
hethought. ‘Then she will send a mes- 
senger for it,— and I know what I shall 
do!” 

He called his assistant. “I shall be 
out most of the forenoon ; if a messenger 
calls for a tady’s card-case, tell him to 
say to her that I will return it myself, 
this evening. Understand ?”’ 

“You bet,’ said the young man, who 
was his cousin, and a privileged char- 
acter. 

When Miss Dallas reached home Mrs. 
Green was nowhere to be seen, but she 
soon appeared above a trap-door in the 
kitchen floor to ask what had been ac- 
complished. After some discussion as 
to ways and means, it was decided that 
she should go at dusk that evening toa 
house which she owned in a quiet and 
thinly settled part of the suburbs, and 
remain there a few weeks. The house 
had been unoccupied for a month, and 
by laying in a quantity of provisions, suf- 
ficient to last for several weeks, thus 
obviating the necessity for going out to 
make purchases, Mrs. Green hoped to 
lead the neighbors to believe that it con- 
tinued tenantless. So she sent Miss 
Betts out with money and a basket, with 
instructions to buy tea, coffee, sugar, 
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and sundry other eatables, the taste of 
which was good. 

Miss Dallas spent the day as usual, 
but the article upon which she was en- 
gaged progressed slowly ; she could not 
put the thought of Mrs. Green’s miser- 
liness, deceit, and vulgar methods of 
obtaining money, out of her mind, and 
almost wished that she had not heard 
of the little tin bank and the poor little 
girl. And Doctor Lee’s acutely intelli- 
gent face rose before her mind more than 
once ; it was not every day that she met 
any one, man or woman, with whom she 
was in touch, and she thought she would 
like to know him better. And there 
were ways; she thought they had mut- 
ual acquaintance ; if he wished he could 
continue the acquaintance. 

That evening, when the sun had gone 
down, she took a book to the piazza and 
sat down toread. Sheturned page after 
page while the light lasted, re-reading, 
through pure enjoyment, as long as she 
could see. She heard steps on the brick 
walk, and looking up saw Doctor Lee. 
Wondering what he had come to tell 
her concerning Mrs. Green, she went 
forward to meet him; but he did not 
immediately explain his purpose in com- 
ing, and she offered him a chair, which 
he took. 

Presently, however, he took her card- 
case from his pocket and handed it to 
her. ‘ You look surprised. I don’t be- 
lieve you missed it,” he said. ‘ You left 
it at my office this morning.” 

had not missed it. Thank you.” 

He took up the book she had laid 
down, and read the title, which was 
printed in large letters on the paper cov- 
er. “There isa magnificent bit of word- 
painting in this book, which you must 
have noticed —”’ 

“ There is more than one; but I think 
ypu refer to ‘ The big, red, dead city on 
the honey-colored sands’ —I read it, 
less than five minutes ago.” 

In the midst of a discussion of Kip- 
ling Miss Dallas’s attention was attract- 
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ed by a slight cough to Miss Betts, who 
stood in the door motioning with one 
hand toward Doctor Lee, who could not 
see her, and with the other toward the 
street, where a carriage waited. Miss 
Dallas nodded, and Miss Betts disap- 
peared. 

“Doctor Lee,’ said Miss Dallas, a 
laugh trembling in her voice, when she 
heard soft steps in the hall, “please 
turn your head away for a minute.” 

“T forgot all about the little humbug,” 
he said in a low tone, turning his back 
squarely to the door; and in a moment 
a dark figure stole quickly out, like a 
thief in the night. Miss Betts followed 
as far as the gate with two big baskets, 
and the carriage was driven away. 

“The sheriff will not search very 
closely for her; in all probability she 
will not be molested unless she brews 
more witches’ broth.” 
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In afew minutes he rose togo. “ May 
I call again, Miss Dallas, without the 
excuse of a card-case to return ?”’ 

“T shall be glad to see you,” she an- 
swered with the frank cordiality that 
her friends knew. 

After he had gone Miss Betts came 
out and sat down on the steps. “In 
one way she is smart, Miss Dallas,” she 
said suddenly. “ All to once tonight she 
asked my pardon for callin’ me names, 
an’ black, an’ said I had a good, clear 
skin, an’ good teeth; an’ then after a 
minute or two, she asked me to swear 
on the Bible that if anybody came here 
askin’ for her I would n’t tell em where 
she’d gone to. She knew I! would n’t 
promise unless she came down a peg. 
She knows fo/ss better ’n she knows any- 
thing else !”’ 

“Yes, I think you are right,” said 
Miss Dallas thoughtfully. 

Annte Getchell Gale. 
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-POSSIBILITIES. 


Very lone and long, 

Love, for lack of you, 
Winter days have been. 
When will leaves be green, 
Spring-joys wake anew, 
Silence break in song? 


When the lamps are lit 
Down the quiet street, 
When the dark swoops down 
Dimly o’er the town, 

What if we should meet? 
Oft I dream of it. 


What if dreams come true? 
For my longing eyes 

See you, day and night,— 
Hear, O heart’s delight, 
Stars, and seas, and skies, 
Speaking all of you! 


Ere yon blue abyss 

Shows its first star-flame, 
What if we two stand, 
Love-locked, hand in hand ? 
On your lips my name, 
And on mine your kiss! 


M. C. Gillington. 
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AN ALASKAN SUMMER. 


“Cast off that hawser,” and the tug 
Hercules came about and headed for the 
city, leaving the schooner Hera, which 
she had just towed out, to start on her 
voyage to Cook’s Inlet. 

“Goodby, Captain: Goodby, Madam. 
Wish you a pleasant voyage.” 

The little group that stood on the deck 
by the wheel looked longingly after the 
tug as she steamed back to the city, 
which they were leaving for some 
months. 

It was May Day, if you believed the 
calendar, but if you judged by the look 
and feel of the day it was in the neigh- 
borhood of November. The Golden 
Gates behind were leaden rather than 
solden. A raw wind swept the ocean, 
and a more dismal day to start upon a 
journey it would be hard to find. So 
thought at teast two members of the 
group on the deck of the little schooner. 

The group consisted of, first, the Cap- 
tain, a big, jovial man, who could al- 
ways find a joke in the worst situation ; 
second, the Madam, his wife, who was 
beginning to think she had been hasty 
in deciding to make the voyage with 
only a day’s notice. Next came Hal, 
their son, who was ready for anything 
that turned up, being sure he could find 
fun in it, he having his father’s happy 
faculty of seeing the bright side. The 
fourth member of the group was Olaf, 
the big blond mate of the vessel, who 
was a true Scandinavian, brave, true 
hearted, but bashful as a child in the 
presence of a woman. It was rather a 
cross to him, having the Madam on 
board, but he did not know that she was 
coing to make the trip until the last day, 
—as in fact she herself did not know it, 
—and so he was obliged to make the 
best of her presence. 

The Hera was a staunch three-masted 


schooner, and was on her way to a can- 
ning place on Cook’s Inlet, where she 
was to land her cargo of stores and ma- 
terials for the cannery, and then await 
the end of the salmon season, when she 
would take her return cargo of canned 
salmon to San Francisco. 

The dismal day grew more dismal as it 
grew older. Thewind blewand the spray 
flew across the deck; it was too unpleas- 
ant for anyone to be there unless it was 
necessary, so the Madam and Hal spent 
the day lying on the cabin sofa. Neither 
was sea-sick, but both would have given 
something to have been at home. A 
sea voyage is rather unpleasant the first 
day at best, and a start on such a morn- 
ing made it look to both mother and son 
like a very undesirable trip. 

The next day, however, the sun rose 
in a blaze of glory; the sea, though it 
was still tossing the vessel about con- 
siderably, was not so rough that one was 
compelled to stay below, and a camp 
chair on deck made life on the ocean 
wave look more attractive. The course 
for the twenty-four hours had been di- 
rectly off shore, and the distance made 
was so good that not a sign of land was 
visible. The water was of the dark blue 
seen nowhere else, and the motion that 
was given to it by the storm of the day 
before made it a sheet of changing color, 
light on the upper waves and darker in 
the hollows, here and there tipped with 
white froth, altogether making a con- 
stant change in its surface that kept the 
eye from tiring of the wide sheet of 
water. 

For several days the scene changed 
but little. A fair wind drove the Hera 
onward toward her destination, and as 
she sighted but two vessels, both so far 
away that it was impossible to tell what 
they were, time began to hang a little 
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heavily on the hands of the Madam. 

Hal would never find time heavy on 
his hands, for he was always busy. He 
wanted to learn all the ropes ; he wanted 
to steer ; he was sure he could go aloft 
and not fall. If only father would let 
him try he knew he could take the sun,— 
and he did note time for the morning’s 
sights, and wanted to work out the 
longitude; but when he saw the long 
line of figures requiring solution he de- 
cided it was too much like an arith- 
metic lesson. 

On the eighteenth day from San 
Francisco a heavy fog covered the face 
of the water from sight. If this had 
occurred some days earlier it would 
have been of little consequence, but the 
schooner had been making very good 
time, and was now in the neighborhood 
of the coast of Alaska The charts of 
the coast were at that time very unrelli- 
able, and it was best to keep a good 
lookout when nearing the land, but with 
this fog that was impossible. 

The fog hung over the water for two 
days without once lifting, and it was im- 
possible to get a sight of the sun. For 
this reason the captain was rather un- 
easy, but thought that he could be in no 
immediate danger, as at the last sight 
he found himself some distance still 
from the land. By dead reckoning he 
had tried to keep track of the where- 
abouts of his vessel, but the currents on 
the coast were so uncertain that it is 
impossible to be sure where you are, if 
you have not seen the sun for several 
days. With a steamer this is of no great 
moment; you can get promptly out of 
danger ; but a sailing vessel has to de- 
pend on the wind, which is tsually just 
where it does more harm than good, if 
you do get your vessel into narrow 
quarters. 

On the morning of the third day the 
fog began to lift a little, but as the fog 
rose, so did the wind, until at sunrise it 
was blowing a perfect gale. 

The schooner pitched and tossed as if 


it were trying to see how far it could 
turn without going clear over. The 
masts groaned and creaked, the sails 
shrieked as the wind tore through them 
as if they were sentient beings, and 
suffered from the violence of the tem- 
pest. Everything that could break 
loose was thrown backward and forward 
across the slippery deck; while any 
person that wished to change his posi- 
tion was obliged to await the moment 
when the vessel steadied herself for an- 
other pitch forward, and then dart to 
the desired place, and seize the first 
thing that came to hand to cling to for 
dear life. Two men could scarcely hold 
the wheel, and three could not hold the 
schooner to her course. They were 
covered from sight every moment by 
the driving spray, which came aboard 
in sheets. Twice a wave followed so 
swiftly that it broke over the stern, 
sweeping the little vessel from stern to 
bow, and washing away every movable 
thing about the deck. 

So suddenly had the storm arisen 
that it was impossible to get sail off her 
in time, and the first blast tore one of 
the jibs to ribbons. The sound of the 
wind was something to remember in 
calmer days. I[t howled as no other 
earthly thing can howl, while the water 
dashed against the side of the vessel, 
sounding mere as if some giant had 
struck a blow with an immense beam 
than like a blow from water. 

In the cabin the confusion was terri- 
ble.” Everything was supposed to be 
securely fastened, but it took strong 
bonds to hold anything when the vessel 
stood at right angles to her usual posi- 
tion. The sofa-bed on which Hal and 
his mother slept was fastened to the 
floor by clamps, but three or four jerks 
and pitches wrenched the screws from 
the deck, and the sofa tore across the 
little cabin as if bent on dashing through 
the side of the schooner to see what all 
the outside turmoil amounted to. Every 
few minutes a crash in the pantry 
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showed that the small stock of china 
was growing smaller,and glasses, spoons, 
and knives, flew through the air from 
the rack above the table, making it 
rather dangerous to pass within their 
orbit. 

All the help possible was needed on 
deck to get sail off the vessel if possible 
without letting it blow clear off, so Hal 
and his mother had to do the best they 
could to make things safe before every- 
thing was dashed to pieces, without any 
help except that given by avery small 
and exceedingly frightened cabin boy, 
who, never useful at the best of times, 
was absolutely worthless just then. 
The sofa, which was dashing back and 
forth with each roll of the vessel, was 
chocked by blankets, mattress, and 
plulows crowded between it and the 
bulkhead till there was no room for it to 
move. The chairs were laid on their 
sides,— all of them that were not al- 
ready in that position,— and were so 
placed that one braced the next, and so 
they were stopped from adding to the 
tumult. The few dishes remaining in 
the rack above the table were taken out, 
and put as safely as possible into the 
lockers behind the table. A few shin- 
gles stopped the dishes from jumping 
out of their places in the pantry, and 
the cabin was comparatively quiet. 

It looked little like the cosy, home-like 
place it was at sunset, but a little work 
would restore it to order when this 
witches’ dance was over. 

“Land ho,” was the cry just as things 
began to mend inthecabin. The sound 
was music to the ears of the ignorant 
boys. They thought that if land was 
near they were safe, not knowing thata 
sailor's most fervent prayer in time of 
storm is for sea room. 

“Shall we soon land?” asked Hal. 

“T trust not, for we should be likely to 
land in pieces if we did.” 

The storm had swept past, and had 
carried the fog before it, giving the 
schooner a chance to see where she was. 
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The wind still blew a hurricane, and the 
waves washed across the deck every few 
moments, but the air was clear, and a 
glance to leeward showed that she was 
driving swiftly upon a tall, bare rock, 
while on either hand the distant land 
showed through the driving spray. 

The Hera had been driven directly 
into the Inlet, but she was far from safe 
Escaped with practically no injury from 
the long four-hours’ battle, she seemed 
likely to find her doom just as she was 
thought safe Driven by the storm she 
refused to answer her helm; the down- 
haul had caught in some way, so that it 
was impossible to get the mainsail off the 
vessel, and dead ahead was that terrible 
Barren Island. Island they call it, but 
it is merely a bare rock towering a hun- 
dred feet into the air, right in the path- 
way of the schooner, which drove for- 
ward faster and faster, as if hastening to 
put an end to the suspense by dashing 
herself upon the rock which towered 
above her masts. The men stood dumb 
and powerless, stunned by the immi- 
nence of their peril. If only the sail 
would come down she might still swing 
past in safety, for the water is deep 
enough to float a man-of-war right up to 
the side of the terrible rock, but the sail 
could not be hauled down. Everything 
had been cast off, but still it was immov- 
able. Death was but a few moments 
distant. 

All were on deck now. The woman 
and child clung together in the compan- 
ion way, the men stood motionless just 
where they happened to be when the 
danger had dawned upon them. It has 
taken several minutes to tell this, but it 
was scarcely two from the time when 
they had first seen that terrible rock 
until the time when all stood horror- 
stricken, waiting for the death that 
seemed unavoidable. 

One moment of this,— then the mate 
sprang forward :— 

“Come on, men! Let’s die trying, if 
we have to die, not stand waiting to be 
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drowned like rats inatrap. One more 
try to get her head round!” And he 
sprang to the ropes. 

The men were brave men, and only 
needed a leader. All followed him, and 
with one mighty heave they hauled and 
tugged to conquer the obstinate sail. 
No use. It was immovable. The two 
men at the wheel were tugging at the 
spokes, trying to throw her off enough 
to spill the wind out of the sail for a mo- 
ment. Allin vain. Nearer and nearer 
they sped to that awful death which 
towered cold and gray above them. On- 
ly a few fathoms more, and then cold, 
pitiless death would suck them down into 
the green depths beside that terrible 
rock. All possible had been done, and 
done to no purpose. God only could do 
more. Every pale face was turned toward 
the rock which towered high above them. 
Only a minute more of life, half of that 
spent in a wild battle with those monster 
waves that yawned for them, and then 
death, here in the cold North, far from 
friends and home, and probably with 
nothing left to tell of the terrible fate 
that had met them just at the entrance 
to the place where they had hoped to 
spend so many pleasant days. 

Nearer and nearer, till now it seemed 
one could touch the rock with the hand. 
A crash, a shock that threw several on 
deck. Was it the end? 

No, thank God, it was safety. The 
sail they could not move had been torn 
from top to bottom. The last desperate 
effort to change the course had succeed- 
ed. The sail split, and in splitting threw 
the vessel around, and she swung past 
the rock,— hardly room enough left to 
come around, but she has done it, and 
now sprang away from it, as if terrified 
by the sight of the danger she had so 
narrowly escaped. 

The wave that came over the side as 
the schooner swung around filled cabin 
and state-rooms with a flood of water, but 
what cared the happy inmates? What 
were wet clothes, beds, or carpets to 


people who but ten minutes ago expect- 
ed to be by this time washing around in 
the cold, green water at the foot of the 
Barren Rock? 

The schooner still pitched and tossed 
about, but the wind each moment grew 
less, and as they flew up the Inlet the 
land shut them in from the wind till they 
were, in two hours from the time they 
passed the rock, sailing smoothly ahead 
with a fair wind. 

The men, rejoiced at their narrow es- 
cape from what at one time seemed cer- 
tain death, were bustling about, trying 
to efface the marks of the sturm. No 
sailor likes to go into port with !:!- vessel 
in disorder. He will try to put a good 
face even upon disaster, rather than 
make the most of his distress. The Hera 
could not make a very fine appearance 
without her mainsail, but they did the 
best possible under the circumstances. 
An old sail belonging to a brig, not half 
the size of the torn sail, was pulled up out 
of the place where it had been stowed for 
use in repairing, and was bent in place 
of the damaged mainsail. It was rather 
a comical sail for a vessel the size of the 
Hera,— about half as long on the top as 
the gaff was, while the boom was not 
nearly long enough for the foot of the 
sail. It was canvas, though, and would 
help the schooner on to port, and then 
she would have plenty of time to put her 
own trim sails in order. Borrowed 
clothes never do fit, so they must make 
the best of it. The men were rather 
ashamed of their makeshift, but it was 
better than nothing. 

Long before night the vessel had been 
put in order, both above and below. 
The tattered remnants of the jibs were 
stowed away, and the new ones were in 
place. The old mainsail was the only 
sign 6f the storm that remained. The 
cabin carpet was taken up and hung to 
dry, the beds put out on deck to be in 
readiness before night. The scattered 
dishes were picked up, and whole ones 
put in place, while broken ones were 
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thrown overboard. A casual glance 
would have shown nothing out of the 
ordinary in either vessel or crew. If one 
looked deep enough he might have no- 
ticed a gravity in some of the faces after 
the near approach to death, which had 
made us think of things seldom remem- 
bered. 

By night the schooner was well up the 
Inlet, and in the morning the port should 
be in sight. This port was a salmon 
fishing company’s canning station at 
Kusilloff, at the mouth of the river of 
that name. 

The watch was set, and the tired men 
turned in, hoping to awake on the mor- 
row within sight of the place where 
they expected to pass several months at 
anchor. 

When morning broke everybody was 
on the watch for the first sight of the 
cannery. The agent in San Francisco 
had said that the white buildings were 
easily visible. 

There had been several wrecks in the 
Inlet, as the charts were not very relia- 
ble, so it was thought best to creep 
slowly onward till the ‘village was in 
sight, and then fire a gun for the com- 
pany's tug to come out, and pilot the 
schooner up to her anchorage. 

Soon after breakfast the man on watch 
called the mate, to show him the white 
houses he had so anxiously been looking 
for. 

There they were. A half dozen low 
white buildings, and down beside the 
water on a high rock was a little light- 
house, which had not been mentioned 
in the directions given the Captain. 

The schooner crept slowly in toward 
the land, sounding all the time for fear 
of getting aground. She fired the little 
brass cannon, (which if not so large as 
a common sized stick of stove wood 
still made a deal of noise,) but there was 
no sign of life on shore. 

“ Ttis Sunday, and all hands are sleep- 
ing later than usual,’’ was the conclu- 
sion, when three guns brought no signs 
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of life in the little village, which was 
now so near that one could have seen 
any one looking out of a window. 

The anchor was dropped and the sails 
were furled. Still nobody stirring on 
shore. Noon came, and still they were 
silent as the dead. Not a movement 
had been seen about any of the white 
buildings. Surely nobody would have 
slept till this time, even if tired by a 
hard week's work. There had certainly 
been no signs of life about the little 
settlement, for there had been no mo- 
ment when there were not two or three 
pair of eyes watching it. 

Was it possible that the Indians had 
come down and killed all hands? But in 
that case where were the Indians ? Had 
they returned to their village, or were 
they watching the schooner, securely 
hidden behind the buildings, waiting for 
night, when they could come off unseen 
in their canoes and attack the schooner ? 
It was supposed that the Alaskan In- 
dians were peaceable. But who knows 
when an Indian will break out? And 
these might be like others, mild as milk 
till something strikes, and then look out 
for the explosion. The Captain and 
mates grew more and more anxious as 
the day wore on, and still no signs of 
life appeared in the village. There 
were about a dozen houses in all, besides 
the long, low building which was evi- 
dently the cannery, as it had a tall chim- 
ney and the flag pole stood close beside 
it. There was no flag floating. 

After a consultation it was proposed 
that the Hera stand away from land till 
morning, but the fact that the chart was 
so unreliable that no one knew just 
where we were made the Captain un- 
willing to do this, unless there were 
strong reasons for it. 

There were few fire-arms on _ board. 
One or two pistols, a shot-gun warranted 
not to carry straight, and a twenty-two 
caliber rifle comprised the entire outfit. 
The little cannon could make a good 
deal of noise, but like other noisy peo- 
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ple could not be relied upon to do any 
execution in an emergency. 

“What on earth can be the matter ? 
If they had been killed there would be 
some signs of fight, for there were 
fifteen or twenty whites besides the 
Chinamen, and if the Indians had been 
numerous enough to attack so large a 
force thev would not have been able to 
kill them all off without some getting 
outside and leaving some signs of the 
trouble.”’ 

“Ts it possible that the Chinese have 
risen and killed the white men, and then 
have run away to the mountains back 
there?” 

“No; for even then they would have 
left some confusion that would have 
toldthestory. Iam puzzled completely 
and do not know what to do.”’ 

The Captain looked as puzzled as he 
felt. The men at the cannery knew 
that a vessel would be there at about 
this time, and would naturally be look- 
ing out for her, one would think. Then 
too, there was certainly one vessel here 
before, the Corea, and where was she? 
To be sure, there might bea harbor 
where she could lie more safely than 
here,.somewhere back out of sight,— 
they did say that they could n't keep a 
large vessel lying at Kusilloff; but what 
on earth had become of the men on shore? 
When at three oclock there was still 
no.more reason to suppose that the vil- 
lage was inhabited than there had been 
all day, the officers of the schooner 
gathered on the deck for consultation. 

“Captain,” said Olaf, the mate, “ let 
me take three of the men and go ashore 
and find out what the trouble is. I will 
so near enough to see if there is any- 
body alive there, and will not land if I 
see any signs of danger ; but we cannot 
lie here waiting if there is.nojone in the 
village. Are you sure that this is Kusil- 
loff ? Is it the first village here ?”’ 

“Ves: I asked especially, for I knew 
that the charts were not good for much, 
and they told me there was no other 
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village in this region. Thisis not a vil- 
lage, only the company’s buildings, and 
a few huts built for the Indian fisher- 
men.” 

“Then let me go, for there must be 
something wrong, and we ought to find 
out what.”’ 

After a little debate it was decided to 
let the mate take two men and go near 
enough to reconnoiter ; but it was not 
considered safe to send more from the 
schooner, as she carried only six men 
besides her officers, and two of them 
were mere boys, who could not be de- 
pended upon in an emergency. If there 
was trouble on shore three men would 
be no more help than two, while every 
man would count if it was necessary to 
get the Hera under way in a hurry. 

Every man was given a weapon. The 
mate took the most reliable of the 
pistols ; one sailor, a stout Nova Scotian, 
took his trusty knife, saying that he 
knew how to handle that, but if he 
tried to fire a pistol he might shoot 
some one he did not intend to hit ; while 
the other, Andrew, a Swede, with a 
hand big and hard enough to knock a 
bear out in the first round, said, “I 
b'lieve I keep me my fist. I savee how 
fire them to hit my mark.” 

He was persuaded to take a pistol 
besides, but left the deck shaking his 
head, and muttering about his fists, and 
his power to use them. 

It was a very grave little assemblage 
that stood on the deck, watching the 
boat creep slowly nearer the land. 

What would become of them if the 
Indians were really in ambush there, 
watching and waiting for them to come 
to destruction? And what could so few 
men do in case they attacked the Hera? 

“If you and Hal were home in San 
Francisco I should feel better,” said 
the Captain, as he walked back and forth 
across the deck, watching anxiously the 
progress of the boat, which was now 
hastening toward the land. 

For some distance she had crept 
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slowly along, but now the men were 
putting all their strength into the oars, 
and she was almost on the beach. An- 
other moment, and she ran high up on 
the sand, and the three men sprang out 
of her, and tossed their arms in the air 
with a ringing shout, which reached the 
ears of those on the Hera, though the 
distance was too great to allow of words 
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SHOOTING 


being distinguished. All hands stood 
watching with interest the actions of 
the men on shore. They ran around 
among the houses, but did not attempt, 
so tar as was visible from the deck, to 
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after them, but when in the boat he was 
bent double as if in pain. 

What could be the matter? But soon 
they would know, for the men were 
pulling for the Hera even faster than 
they had pulled from her. The Captain 
for a moment was inclined to have the 
men getting the schooner in readiness 
to make sail, but the mate had made no 
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signs to him of any danger, so he decided 
to await the report from shore. 


The boat was soon alongside, and the 


men in her were eagerly questioned. 
Andrew still rolled about on his seat in 


agony, while the other two wore queer 
looks on their faces, and seemed to find 
it hard work to restrain their feelings. 
“ What did you find out ? Whodid you 
see? Where are they all gone to?” 


enter any of them. Suddenly Andrew 
threw himself down, and rolled upon the 
sround, seemingly in agony, and the 
other two hurried toward the boat. 


Andrew then jumped up, and hastened 
VoL. 
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The mate climbed up to the deck, and 
came aft, trying to restrain himself, but 
seemed to find it rather hard work. 

“Well, well, why don’t you speak ? 
What is the matter there at Kusilloff ?”’ 

“It —it—ain’t Kus - si -ll — off, — 
sir,’ stammered the mate. 

“But I tell you, sir, it zs Kusilloff. 
There is no other village near here.” 

“’T’s not —nota village —at all, sir, 
— nothing but just cakes of ice.” And 
spite of his ideas of decorum on the 
deck, and before the Madam, the poor 
fellow bent double with his shouts of 
laughter; while from the forecastle, 
where Andrew and Joe had hurried to 
hide their paroxysms of fun, came shout 
after shout of irrepressible laughter. 
All hands were down there listening 
and helping add to the uproar. 

“Tce? Nothing but ice?” 

“ That’s all, sir. Cakes of ice, piled 
up on top of each other, and the light- 
house is only a small waterfall, which 
runs over the cliff in summer, but is 
now frozen to the ground. I could not 
see what it was till I got to the shore 
nearly, and [ thought I would land as | 
was so close, and see how it happened 
to look so like a village. I guess the ice 
went ashore on a very high tide, and 
was piled up. Then part of it melted, 
and run down, so that it covered the 
joints, and we were so sure we_ had 
reached the village that it looked more 
like houses than it does now. I can see 
now from here what it really is.” 

All turned toward the land, and now 
that they knew what it was could readily 
see that instead of being a village it was 
merely a collection of ice blocks. 

The Captain went below for a smoke, 
and to get out of hearing of the shouts 
of laughter that rose from the fo’castle 
every few minutes. 

He did not improve matters though, 
for Hal followed him down, and getting 
out one of his books, said :— 

“Pana, did ever I read you this story 
about the engineer who side-tracked his 


train to let the moon pass, thinking she 
was the headlight of another engine com- 
ing on the same track? Wonder if he 
ever stood firing salutes all day at an 
iceberg, and got mad because the ice- 
berg did n't answer?” 

“Mamma, put this boy to bed. It is 
time he was asleep,’ was all the answer 
he got. 

Karly next morning the Hera was got 
under way, and sailed slowly up the In- 
let, looking for the canning station, the 
Captain fully resolved in his own mind 
to see some signs of inhabitants before 
he saluted another village. 

Some five miles above the ice village 
was a long, sharp point of land, which ran 
out into the water, and around which the 
Hera made her way with a good deal of 
caution. She was rather nearer in 
toward land than her Captain liked, but 
the wind was very light, and the current 
was stronger in the middle of the chan- 
nel than in here near the land, so he still 
held her inshore. When she had round- 
ed the point, right before her lay Kusil- 
loff. There was no mistake this time. 
It was a village sure enough, and could 
be none other than the onethey sought ; 
but the Captain held straight on his 
course without offering to change his 
direction, or to order a salute. 

“Papa, why don’t you have the gun 
fired now?” said Hal every few minutes, 
but he got no answer. 

Though the wind was very light, the 
schooner was moving through the water 
pretty fast, and soon reached a spot 
where she was easily seen from the 
shore. <A puff of smoke and the sound 
of a gun showed that she was recognized. 
The whistle on the cannery was evident- 
ly shrieking a message, though as the 
wind was from the sea it could not be 
heard ; but the cloud of steam that rose 
from it showed that it was doing its 
share in giving the visitors a welcome. 

Still no order for a salute from the 
schooner. The men looked at each oth- 
er in surprise. What did it mean? 
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A stir on shore, and up to the top of 
the tall flag pole beside the cannery 
floated the stars and stripes. 

“There goes Old Glory. Give it to 
her, boys. That.’s a sure thing. Ice 
may look like houses, and bears might 
be mistaken for men, but Old Glory is 
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not to be mistaken. Load up and give 
her a salute,” cried the Captain. 

He felt rather sore over his mistake of 
the day before, although he did not make 
it in the first place, and it was shared by 
everybody on board. 

The gun spoke, and a stir on shore 
showed that the Hera was both seen and 
heard. A signal was made by hauling 
the flag rapidly up and down, which the 


Captain interpreted to mean to stop 
where he was, so he gave the order, and 
the anchor was dropped, and the Hera 
swung around with the tide, and lay at 
rest after her three weeks’ journey 
through good and bad weather. 

All hands were eagerly watching the 


shore. The schooner lay near enougn 
for all on board to see objects on land 
very plainly. The buildings were not 
very grand, but they answered their pur- 
pose. They lay on the bank of the river, 
which spread out as it flowed into the 
Inlet, making a wide estuary. They were 
not white, like those seen the day before, 
but dark wood color. Behind them rosea 
background of forest and mountains. 
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On the other side of the river from the 
settlement was a queer looking structure, 
which looked from the deck something 
like an exaggerated chicken house. A 
fleet of boats lay around before the can- 
nery, in readiness for the men to go out 
on the next tide. Beyond lay a small 
tug, from which puffs of smoke and 
steam rose in the air, showing that she 
was getting ready to make the schooner 
a visit when she got her breath. Back 
of the queer chicken coop structure were 
two or three huts, evidently Indian 
homes, as women came down to the 
beach to look at the new vessel, followed 
by several little brown children, who 
looked from the Hera as though they 
were rather broader than they were long. 

But by the time they had noted all 
this the little tug had gotten up steam, 
and was putting out to meet her visitor 
and do the honors of the place. 

A queer little tug she was, Novelty, 
by name. She did not seem to have 
power enough to pull a fishing boat 
through a smooth sea, but she often 
showed what she could do in the towing 
line, both in fair and foul weather, be- 
tore the summer was done. 

In a short time the Novelty wheezed 
and puffed her way out tothe Hera, and 
her passengers, the superintendent of 
the works and the general manager for 
the company, came on board the schoon- 
er. The superintendent was a young 
man, not more than twenty-one or two 
apparently, the manager perhaps forty- 
five or fifty in years; but as nearly all 
these years had been spent at sea, he 
gave theimpression of much greater age 
till youknew him,— then you found him 
as young at heart as his companion 
looked. 

It had been intended when the Hera 
was chartered to have her lie at the Ku- 
silloff moorings, but the manager was 
afraid to have it, as she was a larger ves- 
sel than he had expected, and it was not 
very safe for a vessel drawing as much 
water as she did when the wind blew on 


shore, so he decided to take her below, 
some forty miles, to Chazik Harbor, 
where the vessel that belonged to the 
company was laid up for the summer. 

The fish had not begun.to run, so that 
they had done no work to speak of as 
yet. The ice had but just left the inlet, 
—the captain of the Hera thought that 
he knew where a good part of it was; 
but he said nothing,—and the season 
bade fair to be very late, so that the 
Hera would have to stay for a longer 
time than at first intended. She would 
not get a cargo before August, and 
therefore it was best to have her in a safe 
harbor before a storm came on. It was 
settled that the tug should take her 
down the next day. Hal and his mother 
looked the tug carefully over, and decid- 
ed that it was a bigger contract than the 
Novelty would be able to fill. 

After dinner, the superintendent in- 
vited the Captain and his family to visit 
the shore, and see how the work would 
be done when the fish came in. They 
accepted his invitation, and the Novelty 
soon landed them beside the little whart 
below the cannery. 

First to.the home where the superin- 
tendent spent his time when not busy 
about his duties. A stove kept the tem- 
perature up to summer heat, though it 
is likely it could hardly do so in winter, 
when the mercury dropped down into 
the bulb of the thermometer for protec- 
tion from the frost. Pictures were hung 
on the walls, and take it all together it 
was as cosy a little sitting-room as one 
could desire; far better than could be 
looked for away up here, far from civil- 
ization as it Is. 

It was easy to see that no woman’s 
hand had anything to do with the deco- 
rations, for the most prominent object 
in the room was the gun rack, on which 
hung half a dozen riflesof different kinds 
and makes, revolvers and shotguns also 
being well represented. A big bear-skin 
on the floor, and several pair of immense 
elk horns, showed that some one knew 
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how to use the fire-arms. A pair of 
moose horns in another part of the house 
bore testimony to the variety of game 
here. 

From the house the visitors were tak- 
en to see the cannery, but as it was not 
working it was not so interesting as it 
would have been later in the season. The 
men were busily working to have every- 
thing in readiness when the fish should 
come in. They could put up several 
thousand cases each day when running 
at full speed and on full time. 

‘rom the cannery they went to look 
at that chicken coop which had attracted 
so much attention from the deck of the 
schooner. It was a coop, truly, but for 
hishinstead of for chickens. On the beach 
above high water mark the trap was be- 
un, but the main part was out in the 
water below low water limit. Here, 
where the fish would always find water, 
the trap or pen stretched some hundred 
leet in length by fifty in width, built of 
light scantlings, and high enough to pre- 
vent their getting out over the top at 
high tide. This is the main trap, but the 
entrance is away up on the beach. 


There it is, like a tight fence stretching 
along and stopping the fish as they try 
to return down tide after feeding near 
shore at high water. When they are 
stopped by the fence they swim along 
beside it, seeking for an opening through 
which they may get out to sea again. 
They find the opening, but instead of 
its letting them out to sea it leads them 
into the enclosure, which is surrounded 
by nets,so that they cannot passthrough. 
There is a gate that allows them to enter 
the trap, but does not allow them to 
pass the other way, so that once inside 
they must wait the coming of the fish- 
ermen. The fishermen let them out, but 
it does not profit the poor salmon much, 
as he is knocked on the head and taken 
to the canning place. 

Sometimes the trap holds thousands 
of fish when visited, and sometimes it 
has not a dozen. Themen have noidea 
which number they will find when the 
tide goes down. It is rather like a lot- 
tery. For several days the fish will flock 
to the traps, and then for a week there 
will be almost none. There is no seem- 
ing reason for either state of affairs. 
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Just back from the beach where the 
trap begins is the home of “ Fishing 
Jimmy,” one of the most successful of 
the Indian fishermen. He will get a 
boat-load of fish, while the white men 
will stay out all the tide and return with 
empty boats. He had just returned 
with a boat-load of salmon, and taunted 
the white men with the state of their 
nets. “Heap fine nets; plenty style; 
no fish,— umph.”’ 

His family, consisting of his aged 
mother, his wife, and half a dozen chil- 
dren, gathered around to see the strange 
woman. They were not a very pictur- 
esque crowd, for the women were dressed 
in the garb of civilization instead of the 
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hung with skins for warmth. It was 
warmed by an old rusty cook-stove, 
which had been bestowed upon them by 
some one who had used it as long as it 
was good for anything. Jimmy was sat. 
isfied, and that is all that is needed. 
Nobody else has anything to say about 
it. 

Jimmy sent two or three salmon off 
to the schooner, and very welcome they 
were, but he refused to take any pay for 
them. Hehad caught them for himself, 
so felt free to gratify his generosity by 
sending them as a gift to the strangers. 
The Captain sent him a lot of tobacco, 
so probably he felt that he madea good 
investment. 


native, which would have pleased the 
visitors much better. Jimmy is only 
half Indian, his father being a Russian, 
but he has always lived with the Indians 


and knows nothing of his father. 


Their house was built of logs piled 


one on the other, and plastered with 
clay betwecn the joints, the walls inside 


“FISHING FAMILY. 


The snow had melted near the water, 
but the hills behind the little valley at 
the mouth of the Kusilloff were still 
many feet deep with snow, so that as it 
erew toward night the air was very chilly. 
The strangers felt it more than the peo- 
ple at the cannery did, and thought best 
to decline the very pressing invitation 
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to remain on shore for the night. The 
schooner seemed home to them, and 
they returned to her cabin, followed by 
several of the gentlemen from shore, 
who spent a pleasant evening on board, 
returning to shore soon after midnight. 
It was the twenty-second of May, and 
as the sun remains below the horizon 
but a few hours at this season it was 
light enough to see at midnight. 

Next morning the weather was rather 
threatening, so the Captain and the 
manager from shore decided that the 
best thing to do was to get the’Hera to 
Chazik Harbor as soon as possible. This 
was some forty miles below and the tide 
did not serve till afternoon. The Nov- 
elty had been a great source of fun for 
all hands, and the sailors were anxious to 
sce how she would manage to tow the 
Hera against the tide. They did not see, 
though, for her captain would not at- 
tempt the task until the tide turned. 

The shore people begged all the news- 
papers on board the Hera, as they had 
not heard from home for more than a 
month, and did not expect to hear again 
for three months. It was rather a 
change for people that growled if they 
did not get the paper before breakfast 
every morning, to be where anything a 
month old was news. 

About three o'clock the Novelty came 
puffing alongside, and took the hawser. 
l‘ortunately the wind was favorable, so 
all the little tug had to do most of the 
way was to keep out from under the 
schooner. The Hera’s crew made all 
manner of fun of “the tea-kettle in a 
box,” crying to her captain to look out 
or she would get run over, or offering 
to tow her down if she would only fall 
in behind ; but she kept on the uneven 
tenor of her way. She could guide the 
Hera, if she could not tow her, and as 
the wind was steady that was all that 
was necessary. It was beginning to 
look very hazy, so that the shores were 
indistinct, but the mountains were still 
visible far away on either hand. 
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As night fell the Hera was headed for 
what looked like a high, impassable wall 
of rock. Nearer and nearer she crept 
toward it, and still there seemed no way 
to get through ; the rock still loomed up 
grim and gray before her. There was 
nobody on the schooner who had ever 
been here before, so there was no chance 
'o ask questions, and all that could be 
done was to wait for developments. 

It was now dark, or as dark as it would 
get that night. The land was visible, 
but it had a hazy look, which changed 
the appearance of things somewhat. 
The rock loomed dark across the way, 
and the tug still steamed steadily to- 
ward it. 

Right ahead appeared a tall rock, 
standing out in front of the cliff. The 
tug was headed directly for this rock. 
When it seemed that she must run up- 
on it, she made a sharp turn,—and lo, 
an opening was seen, through which the 
tug, followed by the Hera, ran into a 
little landlocked bay, where no storm 
could ever come, and which was entirely 
hidden from sight except from the one 
little spot where the tug had entered. 

Lights sparkling from two _ points 
showed that the Hera was not the first 
on the ground. One vessel had been 
known to be there, but what did the 
second light mean? 

It was midnight, and so investigation 
must be postponed until morning. But 
if the Hera could not find out whom she 
was to have for company, she could let 
the stranger know that she was coming, 
so the little cannon was fired. Back 
from the surrounding hills came echo 
after echo. It sounded as if a park of 
artillery was exercising within the little 
bay. The sound was deafening, and to 
add to the confusion hundreds of sea 
birds were aroused from their dreams 
(if birds do dream), and they reinforced 
the echoes by their shrill cries of anger 
or alarm. 

Amidst this pandemonium: the Hera 
came about, and the crash and rattle of 
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TOWER ROCK, CHAZIK ISLAND, 


a the anchor chain as it slipped through 

Be: the hawser pipe told that she was set- 

| tling down for her three months’ rest. 

=. In an hour from the time the first gun 

| was fired the anchor watch was set, and 

everybody else on board the schooner 
was sound asleep. 

With daylight the next morning Hal 
| was out on deck, to see what kind of 
place he was in and what prospect there 
was for fun. He returned to the cabin 
in a few minutes with a long face of 


disgust. 
“Talk about San Francisco fogs. 


They ain't a patch on the one we are in 
here. Can't see the end of the jib-boom, 
and it smells fishy.”’ 

After breakfast the fog lifted a tittle, 
but it was a cold, raw day. It was too 
thick to see what the vessel lying over 
under the lee of the island looked like, 
but a prospecting party was sent to find 
out, and reported on their return that 
she was the Viking, with a party of San 
Francisco men who were seeking a loca- 
tion for another cannery. The harbor 
was public ground, so there was nothing 
to be said, but the representatives of the 
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older company were rather disgusted 
to find that another company was in- 
tending to settle so near them. 

About noon the Novelty started back 
to Kusilloff, and the little company on 
the Hera settled down for the summer. 

For two or three days it was very dis- 
agreeable weather ; rain, snow, sleet, and 
wind, made the cabin a welcome refuge ; 
but on the fourth morning the sun rose 
in undimmed splendor, and for the first 
time it was possible to see what the sur- 
rounding country looked like. 

Chazik Bay, or Harbor, isa little land- 
locked bay between the mainland on the 
one hand and an island on the other. Of 
the island but little could be seen from 
on deck, for the side toward the bay is a 
high, precipitous cliff running the whole 
length, nearly, of the bay. 

For about half the distance it looks 
precisely like a picture of a ruined castle. 
The tall rock that towers seven hundred 
feet into the air at the upper end looks 
from the deck of the schooner like the 
tower of the castle; while at the other 
end a rock that stands out a little from 
the main cliff, and is perforated by the 
waves, forming a hole fifty feet high 
and twenty wide, might be called the 
postern gate, open, to be sure, but then 
the castle is deserted, and the warders 
left it opened and undefended. Vines 
and shrubs grow in crannies upand down 
the side of the cliff, and will answer for 
the ivy that should shroud the ruins. 
Farther down toward the Inlet the cliff 
was broken and not so picturesque, and 
there was the home of the myriad sea 
birds that greeted the Hera the night of 
her arrival. 

On the other side of the bay stretched 
the mainland. Close to the water grew 
trees of several kinds, — just what, it was 
impossible to tell then, as they were 
bare; but later it was found that the 
grove of tall, slim, graceful trees just 
opposite the vessel was almost entirely 
of poplars. Pines, spruce, and elms were 
growing a little farther back, while 
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among them stood the dead trunks of 
gigantic spruces, which had been killed 
by some unusually severe winter, prob- 
ably, but which still stood high above the 
living trees, to show what kind of timber 
used to grow where now the smaller ones 
held sway. 

The ground was covered deep with 
snow still, on the twenty-sixth of May, 
but the ice was nearly gone. A few sol- 
itary cakes floating around the vessels 
were fast melting beneath the fervid 
rays of the sun. The ground for half a 
mile back from the beach was low and 
level, but beyond that it rose, hill after 
hill, for miles away. And there in the 
far background was Iliamna, the volcano, 
which is an infallible weather glass to 
every one who can seeits top. From the 
extreme top of the cone stream one, two, 
or three feathers of smoke and steam. 
If three, then you will have three days 
of fine weather ; two means that for two 
days it will be fair ; one says that tomor- 
row will be pleasant; but if none are 
flying, then get ready fora storm. No 
matter how pleasant the sky, nor how 
high the barometer stands, if iamna has 
taken off his feathers, make all fast for 
astorm. And it will not be settled fair 
weather until he flings them to the 
breeze again. 

From this time on, the sun rose higher 
and higher each day, and summer was 
come to this northern land. The snow 
melted rapidly, and the little streams that 
came down from the hills back on the 
mainland were soon brimming banks full 
with the clear snow water. And the 
trees began to put out their leaves, while 
grass grew inches high, even through the 
snow. Hal and his mother picked wild 
flowers growing within three feet of a 
snow bank, and forget-me-nots poked 
their blue heads up through the snow on 
the sides of the cliff. Sweet peas, wild 
roses, and forget-me-nots, grew in pro- 
fusion all around the bay. By the mid- 
dle of June they were all in bloom, and 
filling the air with fragrance. 
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Nature seems to think that her sum- 
mer here is so short that she must do 
her utmost while it lasts, and she hur- 
ries plant life forward with twice the 
speed she shows in more favored local- 
ities. “The men who came up on the 
Viking had made a station on the island, 
and had built a house and put up a shed 
for the purpose of salting what salmon 
they could catch while seeking fora site 
for a cannery. They cleared a plot of 
ground, and planted some potatoes be- 
hind their house, and.although the pota- 
toes were not planted until well into 
June, they were eating the new potatoes 
long before they left the place, about the 
last of July. While the snow still lin- 
gered in the hollows the grass was waist 
high in the open, and before the end of 
July it was six feet high all over the 
plain beside the little river. 

One day soon after the Hera anchored 
in the bay two of the men went ashore 
to see what they could find. Andrew, 
who knew but little about the country, 
suddenly called to the other, ‘‘ See, see 
that big cow!” 

Joe looked to see what Andrew meant, 
and through the bushes caught sight of 
an immense brown bear. It was as large 
as a cow, so no wonder Andrew made 
the mistake. They hastened back to the 
Hera, procured rifles, which had been 
loaned to the Captain by the superin 
tendent of Kusilloff, and went back to 
the shore to see if they could shoot the 
bear. They did not see him, and re- 
turned to the vessel. The next morning 
the mates went ashore, and searching 
around found the track of the bear, and 
also found that he had two companions. 

The big bear must have been an im- 
mense fellow, for his track measured 
about fifteen inches across. The others 
were smaller, probably a female and a 
half-grown cub. Several times these 
tracks were seen on the shore, and final- 
ly it was decided to build a trap to catch 
one of them, for the men had nothing to 
do until the salmon began to run, and 
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the cannery could send freight down. 

After some talk it was thought best 
to build a dead-fall trap. The stakes 
were cut, and driven into the ground, 
and withes were twined tightly around 
to hold them firm. The dead-fall was a 
heavy tree-trunk, and was arranged to 
fall from a considerable height. It was 
placed in position weighted with rocks, 
and the bait was fixed to the stick which 
would set the fall loose. The berries 
were not yet ripe, and salmon were 
scarce, so the bears were hungry, and 
would probably not be very careful 
about running into danger. All went 
back to the schooner, thinking of the 
bear steaks they hoped to taste on the 
next day. The morning came, and a 
whole boat-load of people went ashore 
to see the bear taken from the trap. 
Hal, his father and niother, the mate, 
and two men to carry the carcass, all 
landed, and crept toward the trap. 

“We have got him! The trap’s 
sprung!” cried the first who got in sight 
of the trap. | 

Sure enough, the trap was sprung. 
Its mouth was on the other side, so that 
all that could be seen was the stick that 
had held the dead-fall, but as that was 
thrown off the trap must be sprung. 
They rushed through the bushes to the 
trap. Sprung, sure enough, and the log 
below had a lock of bear’s hair caught 
in a knot, but where was the bear? Was 
it possible that he had been under that 
heavy weight, and had escaped without 
being killed? It looked like it. The 
bait, a salmon, was gone, and the tracks 
showed that it was the bear who had 
taken it. 

“J ‘ll make it heavy enough to kill 
him this time,” said Olaf, as he began to 
get the trap ready for another trial. 
The first time it had been loaded down 
by as much as five hundred pounds, 
which falling from that height ought to 
have broken the back of any bear ever 
seen. This time Olaf sent the boat 
back to the schooner for some iron bars 
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that were in the hold, and added them 
to the weights on the fall. 

It made no difference. The trap was 
sprung the next morning, and the bait 
gone: bear tracks, but no bear. 

For six weeks they tried to catch that 
bear, and he took their bait every night, 
but left nothing more than a lock of his 
hair behind. At last Andrew made up 
his mind that if he could not catch the 
bear he would try shooting him. He 
knew absolutely nothing about fire-arms, 
but he kept that to himself. He bor- 
rowed a rifle one night, and after every- 
one was asleep on board the schooner 
he got into the skiff, and rowed ashore. 
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his feet and aimed his rifle at the bear. 
He could not see him distinctly, and 
shifted his footing to get a better sight. 
He stepped upon a rotten limb, and shot 
headlong down to the ground. The 
rifle was exploded, and the bear did not 
stop to see what all the noise was about, 
but hastened away without his supper. 
This was fortunate for Andrew, for the 
fall had stunned him, and he lay sense- 
less for some time. When he recovered 
his senses he hurried back to the schoo- 
ner perfectly satisfied with his night’s ex- 
perience. He thought that as the bear 
let him off when he was in its power, he 
would not trouble the bear again. 
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A SALMON TRAP. 


He had chosen his hiding place during 
the afternoon, and went to it as soon as 
he landed. It was up in the branches 
of a tall spruce, which grew a dozen 
rods back of the trap. Here he sat 
waiting for the bear. It was about ten 
o'clock when he climbed into the tree, 
and he saw nothing of the bear until 
after one. Then a rustling told him 
that something was tearing a way 
through the bushes. He watched intent- 
ly, and soon saw an immense bear come 
out of the bushes, and go directly up to 
the trap. Instead of waiting to find out 
how the bear managed to get the bait 
without getting caught, Andrew rose to 


He declared that the bear was so tall 
that the log of the dead-fall was only a 
few inches above his back, and that the 
fall was so slight that it did not hurt 
him at all; he could get his fish, then 
back out from under the log, and go 
home to his der. His report of the size 
of bruin fired the mates with a stronger 
desire to get his skin than they had felt 
before ; but the bear still wore his coat 
when the Hera left Chazik Bay. 

One day a boat-load of Indians came 
into the bay. They were hunters be- 
longing to the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany, and were going from one hunting 
ground to another, and stopped on the 
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island to recruit. They were dressed 
in all sorts of clothing. Some wore 
cast-off clothes, evidently given them 
by white men; others wore dresses of 
skin, which had been prepared with the 
hair left on, and some wore a mixture of 
both styles. One big Indian wore an 
old army overcoat, and trowsers made 
of deerskin. Another wore only a pair 
of denim overalls and a gingham blouse. 

Their dress was not of so much in- 
terest as their boats, which were the 
Alaskan bidarky. This is a canoe cov- 
ered with skin, top and all. In the top 
are round openings, one, two, or three, in 
number, according to the size of the ca- 
noe, in which the owners squat or kneel. 
The bidarky is about the most ticklish 
thing afloat in the hands of a greenhorn. 
An Indian will kneel in his place, tie the 
apron that surrounds the hole around 
his waist, and paddle away as if it was 
nothing at all to do, but woe to the 
unfortunate white who is deluded into 
trying to do the same. He will find 


himself in the water before he gets his 


paddle into the second stroke. 

On the top of the canoe a line is 
stretched, to which are fastened the 
spears and anything else the Indian 
thinks he may need to have at hand. It 
is not very easy to get articles out of the 
inside of the canoe, as the only way to 
do so is to pull them out throughthe hole 
in which the man is sitting or kneeling. 
For this reason he strings the line with 
whatever he knows he will want before 
he.gets to his stopping place. The ca- 
noe is very roomy, holding twice what 


one would suppose it could, but it is dif- 


ficult of access at sea. 

The Captain told the Indians about 
the big bear that the crew were trying 
to catch, and they decided to have a try 
for his skin, as they were to spend the 
night on the island. 

It was now the last of June, and the 
sun was in sight nearly all night. It 
would go down behind one spur of the 
mountains away to the northwest, but 


in a short time it would rise again from 
behind the same mountain, but a little 
farther north. The night of the twenty 
third of June it was light enough to read 
a paper at any hour of the night. This 
was about the time that the Indians ar- 
rived and tried to shoot the big bear. 
They set out on their hunt about mid- 
night, and the people on the Hera 
watched them until they landed, and 
started up into the woods behind where 
the trap was built. 

In the morning they returned, and 
brought back a dead bear, but not the 
one they went out for. They saw him, 
and said he was the biggest bear that 
any one of them had ever seen, but he 
was too well fed to care to attack them, 
so ambled off into the wood instead of 
coming toward them. They followed 
him for some time but did not catch up 
with him, and as they were anxious to 
get away early in the day they had to re- 
turn to the island with the small bear, 
which they had shot in the early part of 
the hunt. I say small, but it was a fair- 
sized bear, bigger than one would care 
to meet if alone in the woods. 

Soon after the attempt made by An- 
drew to kill the bear the salmon began 
to run toward the rivers up which they 
were in the habit of going each year to 
their spawning ground, and the fisher- 
men were busy day and night. This 
was harvest time with them, and they 
could not stop for hours, but must work 
on the tide, whether it was night or day. 
As it was light all night, this was no 
particular hardship. 

The first load of cases for the Hera’s 
freight were sent down on the third of 
July. On the Fourth, the great day was 
celebrated in fine shape; and of course, 
since Young America was aboard, it was 
accompanied by lots of noise. There 
was not much powder on board, as so 
much had been wasted saluting the ice 
village, and the Captain said he could 
not allow more than three guns to be 
fired, at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset. 
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Hal thought this was too short an al- 
lowance, and he persuaded one of the 
men to row him ashore to the place 
where the prospectors were living. The 
head of the party was an American, a 
Petaluma man, and to him Hal told his 
doleful tale. The man had been a boy 
once himself, and had not forgotten it, 
so he told Hal if the Hera would supply 
the gun, the Viking would supply the 
powder for a grand Fourth of July cele- 
bration. 

As sunrise was about two o'clock, the 
Madam begged to have the first salute 
postponed for a few hours, but Hal 
sternly told her that she was no Ameri- 
can at heart, or she would wish to have 
the first Fourth ever celebrated here 
made one long to be remembered. He 
had his way in a measure, as the first 
eun was fired at three o'clock. From 
that time till after midnight, the sound 
of the celebration awoke the echoes (and 
the gulls), while the men from all three 
vessels rowed races, swam races, and, 
<oing ashore, ran races, to the honor of 
the starry flag, which was flung to the 
breeze from all three vessels. 


HUNTER. 


The Viking was,German owned and 
Swedish commanded, and at first her 
captain did not seem to think it neces- 
sary to float the Stars and Stripes, but 
afew words from one of the men in the 
party changed his mind, and he hoisted 
it, and kept it up too. 

After the Fourth life scemed a little 
dull for some days, but what with trips 
to the bear trap and runs down toward 
the Inlet to see if there was a schooner 
coming with freight,—for there were 
two small schooners kept at the cannery 
to take down cases of salmon as fast as 
they were ready to load the Hera,—the 
days passed away swiftly. The captain 
of one of the little schooners was a Rus- 
sian, and had his son with him for the 
summer. The boy was about ten years 
old, half Indian and half Russian. He 
was a specimen of what the schools 
there can do. He could read fluently, 
spell correctly, draw beautifully, and was 
we!l advanced in arithmetic. While be- 
hind the boy of his age who had been in 
the city schools, he was far in advance 
of many boys who are educated in the 
country schools of California. 
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The Madam wanted to bring him to 
San Francisco and send him to school, 
but it was so uncertain what she was to 
do when she got back to the city that 
she could not do more than talk about 
it. The superintendent of the cannery 
did bring him down the next year, but 
the poor boy died from an attack of 
pneumonia before Spring. It would 
have been interesting to see what he 
would have done under favorable circum- 
stances. He was remarkably bright for 
his years, but he said that he was a fair 
specimen of his schoolmates. 

His father’s schooner was manned by 
Russian-Indians, and they were a bright, 
intelligent set. There was no drunken- 
ness there, and it i: said there never is 
to any great extent. Of course, at 
Chazik Harbor there was no way for 
the men to get liquor; but so far as 
could be learned they did not care much 
for it. Of course, there are black sheep 
in every place, and Alaska is no excep- 
tion, but drunkenness is no more prev- 
alent there than anywhere else. We 
often hear of the Fur Company selling 
whisky to the Indians, but those who 
visited the Hera had none, and did not 
care for it. Once or twice a drink was 
offered them. Some took it,.and others 
refused. No more in proportion drank 
than would have done if the same offer 
had been made in any port. 

The salmon did not come in fast, so 
that the Hera was not filling so fast as 
she had hoped. But that did not matter 
much. The harbor was a safe place to 
lie, the weather was heavenly, the com- 
pany agreeable, so if the schooner only 
got away before the bad weather came 
on, that was all that was necessary. 
There were pretty places to explore, and 
the Madam liked climbing and walking 
as well as Hal did, so she was con- 
tented. 

One day the Captain took the Madam 
and Hal, with a man to row in case the 
wind died out, and they had to pull 
back, and they sailed away around the 


northern point of the islands to see 
strange countries. 

The island was high and precipitous 
on the harbor side, but after they passed 
around the point the land sloped grad- 
ually down to the water’s edge. When 
about opposite to where the Hera lay on 
the other side of the island the boat was 
beached, coffee made and lunch eaten, 
then all were ready for an exploring ex- 
pedition. 

Back a mile or so from the beach was 
a thick grove of immense spruce trees. 
Gum grows on spruces, and Hal re- 
membered it, sothe party turned toward 
the grove. It was not the easiest thing 
in the world to creep and climb through 
the thick underbrush, but at last the 
grove was reached. Gum in plenty 
rewarded the seekers, but they found 
something else. In the middle of the 
grove Hal stumbled over a pile of boards. 
Surprised to find sawed timber at such 
a place, the Captain set to work to get 
them out, and see what was under them. 
Hacking and cutting the underbrush 
away, he discovered a pile of lumber that 
had evidently once been a little house. 
This was pulled and hauled away, but 
suddenly one of the men drew back. 
He was pale, and looked frightened. 

“ What is it ?” 

“Bones. And I think human bones,” 
was the reply. 

He was right. From under the broken 
roof the skeleton of a human being was 
drawn forth. The bones were covered 
with rotted rags, which once had been 
clothes. Who or what the wearer had 
been was unknown. He — for the 
tattered coat proved it had once been a 
man — had lived, was dead. That is all 
that is known now, and more will not 
be known till the day when all secrets 
are revealed. If there had been papers 
they were destroyed long ago by the 
storms and snows of God only knows 
how many winters. 

Those who discovered him would fain 
have given him a grave, but they had 
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nothing with which to dig in the hard 
soil. Perhaps he sleeps just as well 
there beneath his broken roof-tree as he 
would beneath a marble monument. 

Saddened by this sudden thrusting of 
death before their eyes, the party start- 
ed for their schooner home. It was four 
o'clock and the light luncheon they had 
eaten was forgotten long ago. The wind 
had died out, so the useless sail was tak- 
en down and stowed in the bottom of 
the boat, and the two men got out their 
oars and pulled for the bay. /or the 
bay, but they did not get forward very 
fast. ‘The tide had turned, and it was 
running against them with a power that 
they could hardly hold the boat against. 
They pulled with all their strength but 
did not gain an inch, so the boat was 
again beached and they landed to wait 
for turn of tide. No one remembered 
what time the tide would turn, so they 
settled down for a dreary wait. The 
lunch-basket was empty, so were their 
stomachs. They had no‘lines, or they 
might have caught some fish. Hal 
poked around on the beach, and sudden- 
ly he shouted and threw his hat in the 
air. “Get a fire, get a fire. Lots of 
clams here, and we will have roast clams 
for supper.”’ And he began to dig furi- 
ously in the wet sand. His father built 
a fire and then went to help him dig 
clams, while the sailor picked up drift- 
wood to keep the fire going. 

The clams were roasted and eaten. 
They were pretty tough, but they served 
to stop the gap until supper on board. 
While the party were cooking and eat- 
ing them the tide had slackened and 
now was on the turn. The boat was 
launched and again they started for the 
Hera. This time they met with no 
hindrance and after two hours of hard 
work rounded the point, behind which 
the harbor lay. 

But what was the matter? The Hera 
was lying before them, but her men were 
hurrying back and forth as if something 
had happened. What could it mean ? 
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Hard rowing soon brought the boat 
alongside. The passengers were on deck 
in a moment, asking the cause of the 
contusion. Olaf brought forward a pack- 
age, telling them that the Novelty had 
been down that afternoon, bringing the 
mail, which had been forwarded from 
the St. Paul. Letters were a rarity in 
Alaska. This was the first word from 
the outer world since leaving San Fran- 
cisco two months and a half ago, and it 
was valued accordingly. The firm had 
forwarded papers, also, and nobody but 
Hal had time. to think of supper. 

The day after, another load of cases 
were brought down, and this almost 
completed the lading of the vessel. 
When the schooner came alongside 
Captain Maxime held upa brown bunch 
of fur. When he got near enough he 
tossed it aboard, and it proved to bea 
young bear. The hunter at the cannery 
had killed its mother and had taken the 
cub fora pet. It was very tame and gen- 
tle, and soon was a great favorite with 
everybody on board. Hal declared it 
learned to talk English, for the sound it 
made while hunting around for the Mad- 
am who fed it, sounded something like 
“Mamma, mamma,” as spoken by a 
child with a cold. 

The little fellow became rather a nui- 
sance, as he was determined to rule the 
ship so far as setting the time for meals 
went. Hethought that five o’clock was 
a good breakfast hour, and did his little 
best to get everybody out at that hour. 
If he was shut upina box he would 
cry till he had awakened everybody on 
board; while if left loose he would run 
all around calling till some one got up 
and fed him. At last he seemed to learn 
that the cabin was the place to get atten- 
tion the quickest, and he would set him- 
self down at the companion-way and 
call. He was well liked if he was a nui- 
sance, and everybody on board was sorry 
when he died from the effects of a kick 
which he got at the cannery before he 
was brought down to the Hera. He 
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used to have spells of pain when noth- 
ing seemed to relieve him, and at last he 
died in one of the spells. 

Besides the cub Hal had a pair of 
young gulls, — kittiwakes, — given him, 
which lived for some time, but they 
fought until the weaker one was killed, 
and then the other pined away and died, 
—from remorse, Hal thought. 

On the sixth of August the last case 
needed to make up the Hera’s cargo was 
put below the hatches, and on the sev- 
enth the anchor was hauled out of the 
mud-bed in which it had lain so long, 
the sails were spread, and in tow of the 
little “tea-kettle in a box,’ the Hera 
turned her bow toward the port she had 
left over three months ago. The Nov- 
elty towed her out of the bay, and when 
fairly in the Inlet let go of her, tooted a 
farewell and steamed back toward Ku- 
silloff, while the Hera spread her snowy 

sails and began her voyage toward home. 
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Barren Island wore a different appear- 
ance when they passed it homeward 
bound, trom its aspect when they came 
into the Inlet. Then it was an object 
of terror, now it was nothing but a pict- 
uresque rock rising slim and tall out of 
the water. 

Seventeen days of fine weather, three 
of dead calm, and the Golden Gates 
again lay beforethe schooner’s bow; but 
this time they were golden, not lead, as 
when last seen. Ona bright, sunny day 
the Hera sailed swiftly up the Bay and 
anchored in the stream. Her Alaskan 
summer was over, and she was home 
again. 

With the exception of those terrible 
hours off Barren Island the voyage had 
been an enjoyable one, and now that it 
was over even those hours of fear ad- 

ded to the interest of the trip. 

Furl the sails. The voyage is ended. 
Put away the pen. The story is told. 

Mabel H. Closson. 
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Ir there was one thing more than an- 
other of which Mr. Girard Channing 
was assured, it was that between science 
and sentiment there was a deep gulf 
fixed, and that the scientist, being of 
course a man of sense, would never in- 
dulge in a flirtation with the latter. 

As with many of his type, science, in 
its largest sense, was his religion, the 
natural sciences his Olympus. The 
particular god of his idolatry was Elec- 
tricity. 

And indeed the last is more worthy 
of worship than any of its classic pre- 
decessors. In one aspect it is typified 
by Mercury, the swift-footed messenger 
of the gods, obedient, serviceable, run- 
ning to the ends of the earth on our 
errands with inconceivable rapidity. 
And in another view it is like Diana, 
beautiful, but dangerous and untamed, 
who will not be trifled with, and whose 
touch is death to the Actzeon that comes 
too near. 

This view of the subject did not often 
present itself to the minds of the officials 
and clerks in the Electrical Division of 
the Patent Office, of which Mr. Girard 
Channing was chief. To most of them 
it was the means by which they buttered 
their daily bread, and was environed by 
much tiresome detail and routine work ; 
while to the chiefs it was a ladder by 
which they intended to climb to fortune, 
their present official positions being 
merely the lower rounds. 

Look at the lithe, graceful figure of 
the young chief, as he sits at his desk, 
—his feet calmly reposing on the table. 
| have taken him at a disadvantage, I 
admit, but he can stand it. Not even 
the lazy attitude can counteract the im- 
pression of power conveyed by every 
turn of the head, with its broad, well- 
developed forehead, keen brown eyes, 
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firm nose and chin, and mouth that is 
also firm and a trifle sarcastic. 

I have said that his eyes were keen ; 
they were, but they were something 
more. Contradictory eyes! In their 
depths was a look that might mean latent 
tenderness; it might be the look that 
seen in some women’s eyes we call, for 
lack of a better term, appealing. What- 
ever it was, it gave hint of dual person- 
ality not without its fascination. 

He had won an enviable position for 
a man on the hither side of thirty, leav- 
ing many older rivals behind; and his 
profession opened out for him an ever- 
widening vista. A little arrogance is 
perhaps to be expected in such cases. 

“ What is it ; what can I do for you?” 

His incisive and perhaps unconscious- 
ly imperative voice addressed these 
questions to a young lady who had been 
waiting for him to beat liberty to speak, 
and who now only wished the silence 
could have remained always unbroken. 
He repeated his inquiry impatiently, 
and goaded by necessity she began :— 

“T am the sister of Mr. Harold Went- 
worth. You are examining an improve- 
ment of his on telephone transmitters, 
I believe.—”’ 

“ Don't you £xow ?” was her hearer’s 
mental comment at this point. 

“ He has been taken ill since we came 
here. I want to help hit, and I heard 
that one of your lady clerks was ill; I 
thought I might perhaps take her place 
as a substitute, and so’’ — she stopped 
short, unable to bring another word to 
bear against the dead wall of irrespon- 
sive attention that was presented to her. 

“What can you do?” was the next 
question. 

With difficulty she suppressed the 
answer, “ Nothing,” for like all over-sen- 
sitive persons she had begun to regard 
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herself from the imagined standpoint of 
those under whose influence she came; 
but rallying she replied :— 

‘“‘T have had some experience with the 
type-writer.”’ 

“That is very well, so far as it goes,” 
he broke in, “ but these places require 
some technical experience. If you really 
want a position, you. should try for one 
through a Civil Service examination. 
The department does n’t permit the sub- 
stitute system any more ; however, you 
did not know that, of course,— there is 
no harm done. Mr. Gray, I am ready to 
go on with your cases now,’ — the last 
remark being equivalent to a dismissal 
of the kind that makes one feel that the 
sooner he puts the door between himself 
and the person whose time he has been 
wasting, the safer he will be. 

It is a bitter moment, but one that 
comes to many young people, when what 
may be called the drawing-room aspect 
of life changes to the business one. 
What do trifling accomplishments, the 
odds and ends of skill, amount to before 
that stern voice of the business world, 
asking, “ What can you do?”’ 

Poor girl! It seemed to her as if all 
her vague longings to be of some use in 
the world, and her fears that she was 
not an adept in anything, had been seen 
through and crushed by the penetrating 
eyes and the quick voice that had asked 
her that difficult question. 

Freed from the mastery of his pres- 
ence, she began to be herself again ; and 
then anger, mortification at having 
placed herself in a false position, and 
fierce determination, succeeded one an- 
other rapidly. 


“T]l-mannered bear! I worider if they - 


never say ‘good morning ’ in the part of 
the country he came from! ‘ What is it ; 
what do you want?’” (That last was 
really a little rougher than he had word- 
ed it, but she remembered only his tone.) 
“I wish I had answered I wanted noth- 
ing but to get out of there, where- 
upon he would probably have retorted, 


‘Why don’t you go?’ and then my po- 
sition would have been even sillier than 
it was before. O dear!” and now mor- 
tification chased away anger, “ why did 
I goon sucha fool’s errand ; and I know 
Harold will never consent to my taking 
the Civil Service examination ; but [ 
mean to try it, all the same, for I know 
that dreadful invention of his is going to 
take every cent he can spare for a long 
time to come.”’ 

Miss Enid Wentworth was a pretty 
enough girl of the American type, which 
is so commonly found that I will not 
dwell on it here, but will tell you of two 
points she had which foreigners assure 
us are decidedly un-American ; these she 
had derived from a Spanish ancestor ; 
one was a graceful carriage, the other an 
exquisitely modulated voice. One of her 
admirers, a youth who dropped into po- 
etry on all occasions, exclaimed as did 
Prince Geraint of the famous Enid,— 

** Here by God’s grace is the one voice for me,” 
the first time that those liquid, flexible 
tones fell upon his ears. But his skill 
as a wooer did not equal his aptitude 
at quotations, and Miss Wentworth re- 
mained unmoved by his borrowed rap- 
tures. 

You would not have suspected her 
voice of so much beauty if you had heard 
her replies to Mr. Channing that morn- 
ing, when fright had reduced it to the 
smallest minion type. 

She walked home, firmly resolved that 
she would not give her brother the means 
of teasing or reproving her for her rash 
venture. 

“Well, ducky, you seem to have some 
suspiciously red cheeks for a pale girl, 
— what have you been doing to your- 
self?’’ was her brother’s greeting. How 
dear the home voice sounded after that 
rough one! 

“This June weather in April is enough 
to give a statue red cheeks if it has been 
out in it; but you, poor boy, I can't re- 
turn the compliment. Why don’t you 
let that wretched thing alone till you are 
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well? Oh!” as looking on his writing 
desk she saw an open official letter with 
the words, “ Electrical Division,” in the 
corner. 

“Ts it from Mr. Channing ? — What 
does he say?” 

‘You may read it if you like.” 

“He does n’t wrap his meaning up in 
many fine phrases, does he?” was her 
comment on finishing it. 2 

“ No, and that is a good thing, but —” 

“But he might express it with less 
cruel frankness,” she hazarded. 

“© bother, no; that was not what I 
meant at all. That is the trouble with 
you women ; you go off on side issues. 
What do I care for his manner! It is 
the thought that I haven’t done my 
work right nor made my meaning clear 
that troubles me. You see what he 
says? I ‘ought to employ a skillful at- 
torney.’”’ 

“QO, Harold, that remark is a regular 
official chestnut.” 

“Don't, Enid; you know I hate to 
hear you use slang.” 

“ Pardon me, dear, that was a quota- 
tion. I heard Mr. Murray say so the 
other day.” 

“Tt sounds better in his mouth than 
in yours, and anyway it is so old it ought 
to be put on the pension list.” 

“ Along with Mr. Channing’s sugges- 
tion?” she asked slyly. “ But Harold, 
isn't it awfully expensive having an at- 
torney? How I wish I had long luxu- 
riant hair, like the girls in stories who 
fly to the hairdresser’s in emergencies, 
and come back with shorn heads and 
lots of money.” 

“You generous little puss,” he an- 
swered, “I believe you would do it; but 
you shall not sacrifice your pretty if in- 
adequate locks for me. Run away now, 
for | can’t think and talk at the same 
time, and I must work out my answer 
to this letter.” 

“I’ve been trying to keep you from 
thinking; but if the inventor's fever 
has seized you, my efforts will be —n. g.” 


She said thelast words under her breath, 
to avoid bringing down another reproof 
about slang. 

Harold’s first long walk, when he 
called himself well, was to the Patent 
Office on the inventor’s errand, to look 
after his application. He found the 
examiner a less awe-inspiring person 
than his sister had done; but still, as 
there was more required of him, he was 
the more sensible of the feeling we ex- 
perience when our imperfect work is 
brought before the tribunal of one who 
is master of the subject. 

The interview was not altogether 
satisfactory. At its close Mr. Channing 
said, with the manner that could be so 
winning when he chose :— 

“Mr. Wentworth, will you come to 
my rooms,’ naming an evening, “if 
that will suit you? I want to talk this 
matter over a little more at length than 
I have time to do here.” 

Harold was only too glad of the op- 
portunity offered him. In that inter- 
view, and in others that followed, he 
learned to value the real kindliness con- 
cealed beneath that brusque exterior ; 
he observed also that while Mr. Chan- 
ning held to his point tenaciously when 
he was in the right, he would concede it 
with perfect frankness in the few in- 
stances in which he was proven wrong. 

‘You see the office is placed in a try- 
ing position,’ Mr. Channing remarked 
on one of these occasions. ‘“ No matter 
how much personal interest we may 
take in a case, we as representing the 
office must take an impartial attitude. 
The office cannot act as an attorney. 
I'll give you one bit of advice, though. 
When this thing gets through, you will 
not attempt to do anything with it in- 
dividually. Sell it to the most liberal 
company you can make terms with. 
Pity you had n't hit ona cigarette holder, 
ora new wrinkle in necktie fasteners. 
Those are the trifles to make the money 
come in. Good night. Don't get dis- 
couraged.” 
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“Tf Enid knew himas I do, she would 
not dislike him as she does, simply be- 
cause his letters are abrupt. What 
queer creatures girls are!” thus proving 
that Enid had kept her secret so far. 

This brother and sister were so dear 
to one another that Harold actually en- 
joyed sharing his pleasures with Enid. 
Acting on this principle, he invited Mr. 
Channing to return unofficially some of 
his numerous visits, and an evening was 
fixed for him to call. 

When he was presented to Enid on 
that occasion, “I have met —” he 
began, but intercepting a quick implor- 
ing look from Enid, he turned it into, 
“T have heard a common friend, Mr. 
Gray, speak of her.’’ Which, by the 
way, was the first fib the scientist had 
told for some time,— and for a woman, 
too. 

Enid did not prove so agreeable an 
entertainer as usual. She could not 
become at once the winning hostess to 
aman who, she considered, had snubbed 
her so cruelly. Then too she was not 
used to concealing things from her 
brother, and the thought that she had 
done so troubled her. After a while 
Mr. Channing asked the conventional 
question :— 

“Miss Wentworth, do you sing ?”’ 

She was standing by the piano at the 
time. 

“No?” as she gave a graceful little 
negative gesture, ‘‘ not with that voice ? 
why, that is an anomaly. Pardon my 
abrupt compliment ; such are often the 
most sincere, after all.” 

“Tt is an anomaly, as you say, that 
Enid does not sing! and so is the fact 
that you will often hear a girl with a 
speaking voice like a file sing quite 
nicely,” said her brother. 

“Well, what do you think of him, 
Enid?” asked Harold after their visitor 
had left. 

“It is of more consequence what you 
think of him than what I do,” she re- 
plied evasively. ‘“ But I do hope he will 
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help you all he can with your telephone, 
and that it will succeed.”’ 

Harold and Enid Wentworth were 
twins, of the semi-mature age of twenty- 
four. Harold, being the man of the 
family, appeared the elder. Twins seem 
not to get their fair share of attention 
in-coming into the world. “It’s awonder 
if you raise them, Mrs. Wentworth,” 
their mother’s nurse had said hopefully 
on their advent ; “two of a kind is bad 
enough, but where there’s a boy and 
girl they are too mixed altogether,— 
neither of ‘em seems to have all that 
belongs to ’em.”’ 

True, if ill-timed in utterance. They 
have survived the first half of Cassan- 
dra’s sentence. Let the last half ac- 
count for Enid’s inconsistencies. With 
her brother’s we shall have less to do; 
and perhaps his work in the realities of 
life hindered them from developing. 

The conception of the improvement 
on which Harold was laboring had come 
to him in his work. Recently he had 
been transferred to Washington, and 
under the shadow of the Patent Office 
his thought rapidly matured. The Pa- 
tent Office! It is the inventor’s goal. 
It stands there in coldly calm Greek 
outline. On a moonlight night, when 
the light falls on the pillars modeled 
from the Parthenon, it is very lovely. 
And yet,— when one thinks of the hope 
deferred, the feverish alternations of 
triumph and disappointment, that pass 
within those doors, one wonders that 
the stately Greek structure is not dis- 
turbed, and that its stones, like those of 
old, do not cry out in protest. 

The Agricultural Department is one 
that expands and contracts its force as 
the seasons vary. Not to disclose the 
secrets of the prison-house, I will mere- 
ly state that Enid found herself estab- 
lished in that department during the 
expanding season. If Mr. Channing 
had any hand in it, he kept his own 
counsel. “It will do her no harm to try 
a few months of office life,’’ he thought. 
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The Agricultural Department, with 
its large grounds and comparatively 
secluded position, seems less like a work- 
shop than most of our great govern- 
ment’s mills. 

The asperity of Enid’s first prejudice 
against Mr. Channing was gradually 
softened by his kindness to Harold; not 
that he receded from his officially im- 
partial attitude, but in other ways he 
helped the younger man. Above all, 
when the cold fit, which in brain work 
succeeds the hot one, was upon Harold 
he steadily encouraged him, showed him 
that his conception was a new one, and 
that, though there were many rivals, 
there was stillroomforhim. The world 
needed his invention, and the office 
would send it out when it was freed 
from all entanglements with others. 

So it came about that through the 
long summer evenings when every one 
else was complaining of the heat, that 
worn-out theme was unknown in a cer- 
tain pleasant parlor and garden of a 
small house on Capitol Hill, where these 
three friends often met. 

Enid enjoyed extremely her share in 
these talks, which ranged over many 
subjects, and yet they left her a little 
dissatisfied. Something of the mastery 
which his mind had exercised over hers 
in that first interview was still in force. 
He got the better of her frequently, 
though Enid’s ready wit and easy use of 
words gave her a superficial appearance 
of victory. 

And all this time an image of her, that 
was not quite a true one, was forming in 
his mind. 

Between the sharp, metallic click of 
the type-writers, and the almost equally 
metallic ring of the ordinary American 
voice,— between these sounds our scl- 
entist began now to hear another one. 
Its tones were not audible to any one 
else in the room ; the presence was quite 
as Shadowy as were those famous two 
from whom Uhland’s boatman took a 
double fare. He could not have told a 


word of what that voice was saying, only, 
— the symphony of the wind in the pines 
and the sound of the sea when it is gent- 
lest seemed to have taken on a person- 
ality like one he knew. Like her, too, it 
was never obtrusive, but stood back, 
feminine and sweet, waiting to fill his 
leisure hours. Yes, that was just it. 
His /ezsure hours; his keen mind and 
virile intellectual powers being mainly 
absorbed by his profession, that part of 
his nature resisted this image when its 
shy femininity invaded its domain. He 
had never meant to be bothered with 
affairs of this kind; he had other plans 
for his life. The sweet scent of a wild 
briar rose that some one had placed on 
his desk penetrated the choking odor of 
steaming asphalt that the same breeze 
brought through the window. Could one 
help feeling the charm of the rose, or of 
the woman? In either case the thing 
is done before one begins to reason upon 
it. 

Now if Enid had accepted the part 
she was required to play the tale would 
soon have been told; but she did not. 
She resented the réle he assigned her, 
although she might have glided into the 
position with easy grace with another 
man, for in some respects she was a 
woman of sybaritic temperament ; but 
Mr. Channing’s intellectual force ap- 
pealed to an unsuspected fiber in herself. 
“What can youdo?” That first ques- 
tion of his often repeated itself to her 
like a challenge. 

The conflicting nature of the attrac- 
tion naturally produced some friction. 

“Women are so inconsequent, ’ he said 
one day ; “ they demand the reasons for 
things, and then don't follow them when 
they are given. They don't understand 
that their most becoming attitude is the 
receptive one.” 

‘“* Your best, your chiefest mission is 
to please,’ you say with Mrs. Barbauld, 
a poetess a little out of date, but who 
seems modern enough to meet your 
views,” Enid retorted quickly. “And I 
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must beg that you will not speak of wo- 
men as if they were all alike,— so many 
candles run ina mold. Some of them 
can reason, if some cannot.”’ 

“ Ouod erat demonstrandum, then. 
Now tell me this. If Nature did not 
intend women for a life something like 
what your friend Mrs. Barbauld inti- 
mates, why does she revenge herself, as 
she does, on those who have to work? 
A man’s looks, such as they are, are not 
affected by his business ; but a few years 
of routine work is death to a woman’s 
beauty. It is so even in the departments, 
where the labor is so much easier than 
the ordinary working-woman’s. Howdo 
you account for that ?” 

“ Mr. Channing, you put one in such 
a moral witness box when you ask a 
question! And that reminds me of the 
first time I ever saw you,” she added 
slyly. 

“ And a propos of which occasion you 
made me tell a lie,—a white one, to be 
sure.” 

“Did I? I’m sorry; but I have ex- 
plained it all to Harold since.”’ 

“We are wandering from the point, 
Miss Wentworth,” he reminded her. 

“T can’t answer you off-hand; you 
must give me time to commune with 
Nature, and get her opinion; but if the 
‘mission to please’ limits women to be- 
ing wife, housekeeper, and mother, I 
must say I have seen a good many of 
the latter whose calling Nature must 
have failed to recognize. She must have 
taken them for wage-workers of the 
hardest type.” 

“That is true enough, but will not our 
modern civilization, with its. hard re- 
quirements and comparatively few helps, 
account for their breaking down, rather 
than the fulfillment of their natural vo- 
cation? But if you are coming out on 
the woman’s rights platform, you will 
have to get another voice. Fancy those 
siren notes descanting on ‘ Woman’s 
Political Position in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ for example.” And he gave a 


low, amused laugh that was extremely 
provoking. 

Enid turned away. Her sixth sense 
had detected that the conversation had 
lost its interest to him, even before he 
ended it by the reductio ad absurdum. 

O Enid! you are trying to ride two 
horses, which cannot be done ouside of 
a circus, or a French sa/on. If you are 
holding a sensible conversation, go on 
with it to the best of your ability, and 
don’t try to give it a purely personal 
bent when there is a live point at issue. 
Your protest is against what you call 
his odalisque view of you: then keep 
true to it, and don’t flinch though you 
fancy it bores him to see you in the at- 
titude of a strong-minded woman. 

Indirectly this flinching grew out of 
Enid’s discontent with the mental side 
of her character. She measured her 
untrained intellect by the solid qualities 
of Channing's, and found it, despite its 
quick and appreciative qualities, utterly 
wanting. 

“T amount to so little as I am, and 
yet there is something in me worth 
cultivating; and he is the man who 
could bring it out if he only cared to 
try,” she thought regretfully. 

Another evening he asked her to 
play for him. The request was made 
with about as much suavity as he would 
have used in asking one of his clerks to 
copy his official letters, but Enid did 
not mind that; it was only his compli- 
ments she hated. She played several 
pieces, finally gliding intoa 7raumerez, 
which she gave, not in the staccato 
manner of most performers, but with a 
legato movement that brings out its 
longing quality, making it a reverie in- 
deed. 

A closer sympathy was established 
between them thanever before. To his 
amazement, Channing found himself 
moved,—disturbed ;—that simple reverie 
was connected with some tender mem- 
ory of his childhood, vague but strong. 

He saw Enid suddenly in a new 
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aspect. What a delicate, high-bred face 
she had,— what asweet, sensitive mouth. 
She was not beautiful; there was not 
much of her physically,— nor mentally, 
perhaps. But she was not common- 
place, and such as she was she suited 
him completely. Which last few words 
contain the secret, after all. 

Whether he suited her or not,— that 
was quite another matter. 

George Eliot asks ironically if it is to 
be expected that a man shall find a suit- 
able husband for his wife, as well asa 
suitable wife for himself. Does she 
state your views correctly, gentlemen ? 

One of Enid’s charms to Channing 
was her apparent lack of coquetry and 
simple seriousness of manner, which 
was rarely broken unless there were 
something to laugh at; then her face 
would light up with sudden mirth. 

Most girls smile at men too much. 
Can they not take a lesson from Nature? 
What days are the most fascinating ? 
Are they not those in which light and 
shade are combined,— days in which 
the swift shadows chase away the sun- 
beams, but when you glance up to see 
the cause, there are no rainclouds over- 
head, but only the white, fleecy ones 
that make the blue more perfect. 

Something like this was going on in 
Mr. Channing’s mind as the last notes 
of Z7raumerei died away; and he sat 
there in a spell-bound way, not making 
the slightest effort to entertain her, 
which, oddly enough, did not disturb her 
at all. 

At last he exclaimed abruptly :— 

“You are a queer girl! I wonder if 
you half know your own power. , Why 
will you pose as a strong-minded woman 
and a worker? There are women enough 
in the world to work ; we want some left 
who will give themselves a chance to 
develop. I don’t believe much in po- 
etry, but there is a poet who has stated 
a scientific fact very well. It is some- 
thing to this effect: The reason there 
are so few perfect quartz crystals 1s be- 
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cause so few of their particles have a 
chance to crystalize undisturbed. You 
see the analogy. You must have noted 
it, for you are always good at poetical 
quotations.” 

“ And I suit you so well, when I quote 
Mrs. Barbauld,” she answered laughing. 
“But I am sure you are mistaken in 
your crystalline quotation. What you 
mean is, doubtless, 

* Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null,’ 
is n't it?” 

“No, you little wretch. That is not 
what I meant at all, and you know it. I 
see there is no help to be had from you 
tonight. I must go now. Remember 
what I’ve said to you about the kind of 
woman you are. It is true, and I shall 
not let you forget it. Good night.” 

The tender look was the predominant 
one as he said “Good night,” and left 
her. She saw it; it moved her witha 
thrill she had never felt before, even 
while she criticised him, and that not 
for effect nor to an audience. 

“Well, for a scientific man and a prac- 
tical one he holds some most unpracti- 
calviews! The idea that a good strong 
young woman, as able as another to 
make her own way in the world, should 
figure around as a flower,— no, as a per- 
fected quartz crystal, that was it,— while 
her hard-working brother supports her ! 
No, sir, I decline the office. Perhaps 
he did not mean a brother’s support. 
Perhaps — no, there is nothing of that 
kind in his thoughts. ‘Women are 
an interruption to scientific pursuits.’ 
He doesn’t know I overheard him say 
that. When he is forty-five years old 
or thereabouts he will marry a rich 
widow, if he is not rich himself by that 
time; if he is, he will marry a poor 
one who has made a dead set at him, 
skillfully, as widows do. Meantime he 
is good company ; it isexciting. I teased 
him tonight, with that bit out of ‘ Maud.’ 
I don’t care if it has been quoted to 
death ; it just fitted in, and made his 
crystals ridiculous.” 
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These three busy people went their 
several working ways most of the time. 
About the labor-filled spaces of life 
there is not much to be said. 

Soon after the last recorded conver- 
sation, that golden month in the govern- 
ment clerk’s calendar, the month of 
vacation, was the one under discussion 
among the three friends. They arranged 
to spend it together. It was late Septem- 
ber. Enid, being a new appointee, had 
not been able to get her leave earlier, 
and Mr. Channing had generously al- 
lowed all his force to take their vacations 
before he took his own. 

Harold had recovered from his illness, 
but the long summer’s work was telling 
on him, and he needed rest. Mr. Chan- 
ning seconded Enid’s urgent request 
that Harold should not take his specifi- 
cations with him. 

“What has become of the strictly 
neutral attitude that the office is bound 
to maintain? Here you are, trying to 
influence me.”’ But he allowed himself 
to be influenced nevertheless, and the 
specifications were left behind. 

“Miss Enid, where shall we go?”’ 
asked Channing. 

“JT can tell you where she doesn't 
want to go,” her brother interrupted. 
“Count her out from the regulation sum- 
mer resort, where there are ten women 
to one man,—the girls‘sitting around 
doing fancy work and criticising each 
other’s clothes ; and the men —”’ 

“ And the men,” she broke in, “in- 
sufferably vain, because they have so 
many girls to choose from. Girls all by 
themselves have gay times; but no place 
for me, if you please, where there are 
a few men scattered about like rare 
exotics. I like my own sex too well to 
enjoy seeing them so cheapened.”’ 

Through Mr. Channing’s efforts, the 
friends found themselves in a pretty 
little nook,— 

**Not quite within the busy world, nor yet beyond it,” 
domiciled in a stately old house with a 
retired minister, his wife, and their rich 
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and pretty widowed daughter. ‘Mr. 
Channing’s widow,” Enid dubbed her 
at once. Nearly all the attention Mrs. 
Avery had to spare from her parents, 
however, she bestowed on Harold, whose 
pale looks won her sympathy. 

So Enid had to shift her around; and 
she whispered mischievously to Harold 
to give her a postage stamp for the let- 
ter she had just written, informing his 
Lucy of his fickleness. Poor Enid! 
She would laugh over it, but she had 
hard work not to be jealous of her pros- 
pective sister-in-law,— that almost in- 
evitable relative. The fondest sister in 
the world, whose tastes have harmonized 
perfectly with her brother’s, knows that 
when she appears his sister is no longer 
first with him, and if she be wise, she 
will concede her position with grace. 

One day Channing asked Enid if she 
would go rowing on the lake that after- 
noon. Three weeks of their leave had 
slipped away,— more halcyon days than 
some of them knew at the time. 

“Will Mrs. Avery and Harold go with 
us ?” she asked. 

‘‘ No, Harold ’s done up with the heat, 
and Mrs. Avery will stay with him for 
consolation, so you need have no fears 
on that score. Don’t you want to go?” 

“Tf Harold does not need me.”” And 
as Harold evidently did not, Enid had 
no excuse left. 

“Goodby, my children; don’t get 
drowned in the lake,’ Harold called 
after them. | 

They had been on the lake before, 
but never alone. They did not talk 
much ; their friendship now had reached 
the firm footing in which silence is not 
misunderstood. 

At last Enid spoke :— 

“Did you ever notice this about 
Nature? You cannot get her real pres- 
ence where there are many people, or 
even alone with her, in city parks. She 
is too shy for that. In real solitude 
like this I can never talk much. I am 
listening all the while for something she 
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has to tell me. Sometimes I fancy I 
see a wood nymph or a satyr just vanish- 
ing behind a tree, like that one,’’— she 
pointed to a silvery birch. They were 
making the landing now. 

“Wood nymphs are very well,” he 
answered, “ but I am quite content with 
my substitute.”” It was an unlucky 
word for him to use, in view of their 
first meeting, and he felt it as soon as 
the words were out of his mouth; but 
Enid made no comment. “And as for 
satyrs,” he continued quickly, “those 
gamins over there will fill the bill. A 
railway and a town not many miles away 
are adjuncts to civilization, doubtless, 
but they have their drawbacks. 

“Enid!”’ he began abruptly, when 
they had left the boys well in the rear. 
Then he paused a moment, in which she 
stood still to listen, unable to move, so 
much of revelation was there in that 
one word. 

If he could have read her mind then, 
as he did the hard electrical problems 
that came to him to be solved ;—if he 
had but analyzed his own feelings to- 
ward her more closely, and realized to 
what a degree she had put his theories 
to flight ;— if he had but told her that, 
instead of being a hindrance to scientific 
study, she would have been a help and 
an inspiration to him! Some men would 
have seen that it was the way to win 
her, and would have told her so, whether 
they meant it or not. Not so Girard 
Channing, with his straight forward 
sincerity. Instead of that, he poured 
forth all that I have told you, of his im- 
pression of her, his indifference at first, 
his discovery of her qualities as they 
appeared to him, the charm she acquired 
tor him, the love he had grown to have 
for her, the effect that her wonderful 
voice produced on him; all this and 
more he poured out with the prodigality 
which the soul lends the tongue when 
the blood burns. 

And she, swayed by her fixed opinion 

of his bias, saw in it only the unwilling 


subjection of his senses,— which would 
soon wear off ,— leaving him disillu- 
sioned, and herself, if she yielded, alone 
in the soul-hurting solitude of a wife 
whose husband shuts her out from his 
dearest pursuits. 

So when he ended his appeal with the 
simple climax of all heart-eloquence, 
“T love you 

“You love science more, Mr. Chan- 
ning,” she interrupted. “I respect your 
choice. If I were a man, I would have 
her for my wife. Science! she is so 
deep,— not seen through in a minute, 
like us shallow girls, but always offering 
something new.” 

Witch ! What forgotten dictum of 
his had she overheard that she was now 
bringing forward to his confusion ? 

“ A man may love science,” he re- 
plied, wisely ignoring, as he could not 
deny, the slur on her sex that she had 
attributed to him, ‘‘he may love science, 
and still have room in his heart for an- 
other emotion.” 

“ Yes, you dearly love power, which 
is perhaps more human, if no more 
tender. You have controlled my mind 
many a time, and it has pleased your 
masculine vanity to do it; you would 
like to get the better of me now, for 
that same power’s sake ; but as for love 
of the kind I prize, you don't know the 
first letter of it.”’ 

She knew she was keeping back part 
of the truth as regarded his feeling for 
her, but she both disdained and feared 
to allude to her physical attractions. 

Her hard words might have simply 
repelled her lover, if spoken in, a voice 
other than that from whose cadences 
no amount of anger or pique could drive 
the caressing tenderness: as it was, 
they only made him the more deter- 
mined to win; not now, however. He 
would say no more while she was in this 
mood. He had once heard one of his 
assistants who had a taste for racing say: 
“Women and horses are very much 
alike ; they may be won in a sudden 
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spurt, but it is the fellow with the stay- 
ing power that wins in the long run.” 

“T will not make myself a target for 
your reproach any longer, but —” he 
came nearer, and took her hand with an 
unloverlike gesture — “ some day I zwed/ 
make you love me.”’ 

After those words both turned in- 
voluntarily to go. It was growing dusk. 
The walk to the boat was a rather un- 
comfortable one, the conversation de- 
cidedly intermittent. 

As they drew near the little landing, 
Mr. Channing took in a new situation 
at a glance, and said in the most matter- 
of-fact tone: — 

‘Those imps have gone off with our 
boat; I fear we shall have to walk 
home.”’ 

“QO, Mr. Channing, really?” 

“Well, no, not literally; but if you 
don’t mind walking a half mile or so, 
we can catch a wretched little steamboat 
that touches there, and will take us 
down to another landing near our rail- 
way station. Iam truly sorry this has 
happened, and could annihilate those 
youngsters with pleasure.”’ | 

“T don’t doubt your annihilating 
powers in the least,” replied Enid; “ but 
truly I don’t mind it at all, except your 
expression ‘ wretched little steamboat.’ 
Suppose the boat biows up, and so 
Harold’s warning is fulfilled for us.”’ 

“1 don’t think we are destined for that 
kind of an exit,” he rejoined. Again they 
walked on, almost in silence. Their last 
words had been careless ones, intended 
to conceal their real feelings. 

Now anew feeling took possession of 
Enid,—a sense of impending danger, 
that struck to her very heart. What 
was the cause of it? Did she fear the 
man beside her? Unerring instinct told 
her that she might trust him in more 
perilous circumstances than these. 

Was she afraid of tramps? A glance 
at her protector answered that question. 
She could not explain her doubts. 

Once he gave her his hand to help her 
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over an obstruction, and each felt the 
quick throbbing of the other’s pulse, and 
still no word was spoken. 

It seemed to Enid that she lived an 
eternity in that short walk. Life seemed 
to be spending itself at a triple pace. 

At length they saw the landing, and 
the lights of the absurd little steamboat 
visible some distance away. 

“We have reached the end of our 
walk ; forgive me for bringing you such 
a rough way,” he said. 

“QO, that is nothing; but you must 
forgive me, really, for being so rude.” 

“T understand,” he answered with 
grave courtesy, but determined not to 
renew the subject that night. 

Their last moments together were 
numbered. It was a situation most men 
would have improved. Mr. Channing 
did not. He would not snatch a kiss, nor 
still less would he futilely plead for one 
till her mood was changed. He could 
wait. 

They had not much more than taken 
their places on the boat when a middle- 
aged gentleman recognized Mr. Chan- 
ning, and came towards them. Mr. 
Channing introduced him as_ Doctor 
Clarke, of Monroe. 

“Tt is so opportune, my finding you,” 
he said after afew minutes’ general con- 
versation. “ I came up from Monroe this 
morning, and took the boat to Glendon, 
where I had been told you were staying. 
Found, of course, you were not there, 
and was on my way back to your stop- 
ping-place to look you up.” 

“ What is wanted ?”’ asked Mr. Chan- 
ning, taking up his official manner at a 
moment's notice. 

“The electric lighting works at Mon- 
roe are out of order, and you are wanted 
very badly.” 

“Whose system have they? If they 
use, as all gmall places should, the —— 
system, they should be able to control it. 
It is not to be expected that an accom- 
plished electrician or engineer should 
accompany those small lighting plants.” 
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Doctor Clarke gave him an explana- 
tion of the difficulty, to which Enid did 
not pay very close attention. She was 
roused by hearing Mr. Channing say in 
the old imperative manner she remem- 
bered so well,— 

“But where is the necessity of my 
going there tonight ?” 

“Because there is no train before noon, 
and they will be at work trying to repair 
damages early, and not knowing how to 
do it some one will get hurt. I will be 
glad to escort your friend home, and 
under the circumstances ‘I am sure she 
will excuse you.” 

“Of course I will,” said Enid earnest- 
ly. “There is no question of my detain- 
ing him, and I sincerely hope no one will 
be in danger.” 

A bare little country station is not a 
cheerful place in which to say goodby, 
even for casual acquaintances, or where 
there is the hope of speedy reunion. 

The train whirled him away. 

Doctor Clarke and Enid went to her 
home, to find her brother getting anxious 
at herabsence. Enid left the Doctor to 
explain the affair, excusing herself on 
the plea of fatigue. 

She slept for a few hours; but before 
the cold dawn she was awake: the new 
day with its yet unwritten history was 
upon her, and it held a message for her 
she was straining her ears to hear. The 
day proved to be one of those hazy fall 
days that are so full of repose. Usually 
so delightful to the senses, today the 
quiet maddened her. 

In the early afternoon she saw Doctor 
Clarke coming up the garden walk. 

The message she was waiting for had 
come; she divined it before she saw his 
face, set in professional immobility. 

“Good morning, Miss Wentworth. 
May I see your brother? I think per- 
haps you would better not remain in the 
room.” 

“T will call him, but I will stay too,” 
she answered steadily. 

She called her brother. 
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“ Harold,” she said gently, “ Doctor 
Clarke has something painful to tell us, 
— about Mr. Channing I think it is.”’ 

“You are right, Miss Wentworth ; 
the message it is my hard task to deliver 
is about our friend.” 

He recounted the. last night’s con- 
versation on the boat, and then con- 
tinued :— 

“ That difficulty was easily remedied 
by a skillful electrician like our friend, 
but the arc-light was the cause of the 
fatal accident. You know,” he added, 
turning to Harold, “that in order to 
prevent accidents they have adopted the 
same device as the one used at the 
works of the Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany of Alliance. In the Company’s 
engine room there is a board on which 
are four hooks on which hang the checks 
of the four men who are employed in 
looking after the circuit. When a man 
is called on duty he removes his check 
from the hook, and takes it with him. 
The engineer sees by a glance at the 
board that one check is absent, and that, 
therefore, one man is engaged about the 
lines around the shop, and the dynamo 
is not started until the check is replaced 
on the hook. The engineer than under- 
stands that the coast is clear, and turns 
on his current without fear of accident 
to any of the linemen. 

“ After the object had been repaired 
they were leaving the works, when one 
of the employees called Channing back, 
and directed his attention to a bit of 
wire curiously twisted and fused by the 
accident ; as Channing’s fingers closed 
on the bit of metal, the workman, whose 
other hand lay on some conducting part, 
gave a short cry, and the two men fell 
— dead. The man had forgotten to take 
his check off its hook, and the engineer, 
supposing they were gone, turned on 
the current. 

“This engineer seems an incom- 
petent fellow, or he could have repaired 
the damage in the first place, but in this 
he was not to blame, as he was misled, 
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as any one would have been, by the mis- 
leading signaling apparatus. 

“Forgive me for being so technical,” 
he went on when he could speak, “ but 
now there is nothing more to tell.”’ 

“ He was such a brilliant fellow,—a 
man with a future before him. Strange 
that such a life must be taken, and so 
many useless ones spared. They said 
he looked so full of life and energy, 
moving in that alert way he had, just 
before he fell.”’ 

The Doctor glanced anxiously at Enid 
as he spoke, hoping that his aljusion 
might cause the tense muscles to relax, 
and tears to come to the relief of the 
strained eyes, but she was far from that 
stage as yet. 

“What are they going to do with 
him?” asked Harold. 

“T have telegraphed his friends for 
instructions,’ Doctor Clarke replied. 
“It is terrible that their first intimation 
should come in that way, but there was 
no help for it.” 

“Ts he disfigured ?”’ asked Enid ina 
low voice. 

“No. And now, Mr. Wentworth, if 
you and your sister feel equal to it, I 
wish you would come down with me to 
Monroe. You shall not be disturbed by 
any crowd there. I will see to that. It 
seems a little more human not to leave 
him altogether among strangers.” 

“T understand. I was going to pro- 
pose it for myself. I don’t know 
whether it will do for Enid,’ Harold 
replied. 

“Yes, Harold ; I would rather go.” 

The two gentlemen smoothed every- 
thing they could for her, and she did 
not shrink, even when they stopped be- 
fore that dreariest of all temporary 
abodes for the dead, an undertaker’s 
establishment. 

Obeying the motion of her hand, they 
allowed her to enter an inner room 
alone. Stillshe had notears. She was 
conscious only of a kind of stunned 
surprise at the awful calm. 
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Already the dignity and purity of 
death were stamped upon his features ; 
the inner look had become the control- 
ling one now, and idealized his face. 

Dead! Can the fullness of life and 
the blankness of death so touch each 
other in an instant! 

The most common fact of life is the 
most tragic. Well for us that we can- 
not appreciate how universal until it is 
brought home to our hearts. 

Still in the same kind of trance Enid 
went back with them to their country 
home; and this state of tension never 
relaxed until after the funeral. Then, 
O then! We will not follow her farther, 
if you please. 

“ Save me, oh God, for the waters are 
come in even unto my soul.”’ 

The weeks and months that followed 
were to her a dreary blank, so far as real 
life went, unutterably flat, the reaction 
after overpowering excitement. Only 
memory seemed alive. In that she 
lived over and over again that brief 
afternoon and his last trenchant phrases, 
which now seemed prophetic. 

“Some day I will make you love me.” 

O true words! In life the repelling 
force had been as strong as the attract- 
ive, but in death he defied her,— defied 
her to forget, defied her not to love. | 

“ Our walk has ended ; forgive me for 
bringing you along this rough road.”’ 

Those were also words he had used 
on that fatal evening. 

It was indeed a rough road; their 
walk was ended, and she had to go on 
alone. 

“ Goodby. 
row.” 

That was the last thing he said to her 
before he went to meet his death. But 
there was no prophecy in those words, 
— no return. 

Life stretched out before her likea 
shore whose tide has forever gone out, 
leaving only mud, and stranded sea- 
weed, and broken shells for her tired 
eyes to rest on. 


I shall come back tomor- 
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And yet,— I have spoken of the alloy 
in Enid’s character,—that touch of 
sybaritism. She could nurse her grief 
for a long time; but she could not take 
it for a life companion, carrying on life’s 
work bravely with it. She wanted con- 
solation. Sheshrank from the little ex- 
perience she had in making her way in 
the world, for the ringing voice that had 
asked her what she could do no longer 
inspired her with reflected energy. 

And herein lay the pity of it, lago, the 
pity of it. Deeper than the mere per- 
sonal separation of death was Enid's 
loss. Some possibilities in her died with 
hisdeath. Her nature, true in its theo- 
ries, strong in good impulses, but un- 
equal to continued strain, needed the 
tonic of his stronger, more concentrated 
character, and in time would have 
profited by it, and he by the more spirit- 
ual qualities of hers. 

She had felt this,— it was something 
deeper than girlish coquetry that had 
made her attempt to ward off his dec- 
laration until such time as he should 
know her better, and feel the call of the 
soul as well as that of the senses. And 
that the time would have come she felt 
sure. But then to him, going in the 
direct way of his duty, had come that 
terrible fact from without. 

Why was it? Would his life develop 
more fully in another world ? 

Would she be stronger in'the days to 
come because she was forced to stand 
alone? We may be sure she did not 
now 

‘* Reach through time to grasp 
The far-off interest of tears.” 
lor undimmed eyes have hardly read 
the answer to these questions. Let 
them stand. 

She came back from these flights into 

the future to her present need for sym- 
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pathy and consolation. She hated the 
young men she knew; they seemed too 
flippant beside him. She wanted no 
help from them. She craved a stronger 
nature to lean on; then too, her brother 
was going to be married soon, and would 
need her no longer. 

Doctor Clarke was so kind and con- 
siderate ; he was a man of ripe judg- 
ment and cultivation. He had told her 
he loved her,— had asked her to be his 
wife, and had been content to accept 
her memories as his only rivals. Had 
she not better take content and comfort 
in his home as his honored wife, than to 
battle on against the world in a govern- 
ment office, where youth, and hope, and 
individuality, would gradually wither 
away in the dreary atmosphere of rou- 
tine? 

And so,— and so,— she accepted him ; 
and he, aithough he listened kindly as 
she told him something of how the mat- 
ter stood, heard little but the music of 
the voice that made the confession. 

She is reasonably happy and con- 
tented. Most of us nineteenth century 
folk do not take life seriously enough 
for a grand passion. 

Among her hidden treasures, though, 
is a ring of twisted gold which she took 
from his finger that day. He had offered 
her all; surely she might keep so much 
for her own. 

** A little ring 
Which at night, when others sleep, 
She can still see glittering.” 

The subject of electricity has for her 
a mingled attraction and horror. 

Strange that amid the placid ameni- 
ties of her life, the excitement and ro- 
mance should have been supplied by the 
man who had erased all sentiment from 
his dictionary. This is one of fate’s 


paradoxes. 
Vere Withington. 
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COUNTY DIVISION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


THE first subdivision of California into 
counties was made in 1850; twenty- 
seven counties were then created, as fol- 
lows: Butte, Calaveras, Colusa, Contra 
Costa, El] Dorado, Los Angeles, Marin, 
Mariposa, Mendocino, Monterey, Napa, 
Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco, 
San Joaquin, San Luis Obispo, Santa 
Barbara, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, 
Shasta, Solano, Sonoma, Sutter, Trin- 
ity, Tuolumne, Yolo, Yuba. In the 
forty-one years since 1850 twenty-seven 
new counties have been created, as fol- 
lows: 1851, Placer, Nevada, and Kla- 
math ; 1852, Sierra, Siskiyou, and Tu- 
lare; 1853, Alameda, Humboldt, and 
San Bernardino; 1854, Amador, Plumas, 
and Stanislaus; 1855, Merced; 1856, 
Fresno, San Mateo, and Tehama; 1857, 
Del Norte ; 1861, Lake and Mono; 1864, 
Alpine and Lassen; 1866, Kern and 
Inyo; 1872, Ventura ; 1874, Modoc and 
San Benito ; 1889, Orange ; 1891, Glenn. 
Only two new counties have been 
formed since the adoption of the new 
Constitution: In 1855, a bill passed the 
Legislature for the formation of the 
northern part of Tulare into the county 
of Buena Vista ; but no organization of 
the new county was ever effected. Un- 
til 1859 Mendocino was attached to 
Sonoma for judicial and revenue pur- 
poses. A portion of Klamath County 
was cut off in 1857, to form Del Norte, 
and in 1874 the county was disorganized 
and the remaining territory apportioned 
between Humboldt and Siskiyou. 

The organization of the new county 
of Orange from Los Angeles County 


‘in 1889 gave a great impetus to county 


division schemes in Southern California. 
At the last session of the Legislature 
bills were introduced for the formation 
of Pomona County from portions of Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino; Riverside 
County from portions of San Bernardino 


and San Diego; and San Jacinto County 
from a portion of San Diego and a small 
section from San Bernardino. The San 
Jacinto bill passed the Assembly. The 
Riverside bill, amended so that Riv- 
erside County absorbed San Jacinto 
County, passed the Senate, and lacked 
only five votes of the two-thirds major- 
ity necessary to call it up in the As- 
sembly asa special order. The Pomona 
bill was voted down in the Senate and 
never came up in the Assembly. In 
addition to these propositions which 
came formally before the Legislature, 
there were several other county division 
schemes discussed, noneof which passed 
the embryonicstage. Mayor Hazardsent 
a special message to the Council of Los 
Angeles, recommending that an effort 
be made to secure a consolidated city 
and county government for the city and 
a portion of the county. This idea was 
strongly advocated by the Hera/d, and 
received no opposition from the other 
city papers. No action, however, was 
takeninthe matter. A bill was actually 
framed for the formation of Chino 
County. This was nearly identical with 
the Pomona County bill, except that the 
boundaries proposed included more of 
San Bernardino and less of Los Angeles 
County, and there was a clause naming 
Ontario as the temporary county seat. 
This bill, however, was never intro- 
duced ; and the petitions praying for its 
passage,— which had been quite numer- 
ously signed in Ontario, Chino, and 
vicinity,— were turned over to the com- 
mittee that was pressing the Pomona 
County bill. 

There was considerable talk about 
the organization of the central part of 
San Diego County as a separate county, 
with Escondido or Oceanside as county 
seat; but this movement did not even 
reach the petition stage. 
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The ambition of growing towns to add 
the prestige of county seat to their oth- 
er attractions, and the willingness of 
many citizens to serve the dear people 
in county offices, in part accounts for the 
multiplication of these county division 
schemes. The Riverside people claim 
that there are “inherent and irreconcil- 
able’ differences between that city and 
San Bernardino, such as render a divis- 
ion of the county a necessity. No doubt 
a certain incompatibility between the old 
California population of some sections 
and the Eastern immigration of others, 
and a feeling of bitterness that has devel- 
oped between rival towns on account of 
business or political differences, have 
helped fan the county division flames. 
Back of all this, however, is the growing 
conviction on the part of the great mass 
of the people who desire division, that 
they will be better governed and at less 
expense in smaller counties. 

The size of the counties of Los An- 
geles, San Bernardino, and San Diego, is 
such as to give at least an appearance of 
plausibility to the arguments of the di- 
visionists. And in fact it is hardly prob- 
able that counties that include as much 
territory as many States in the East will 
long remain under a single county gov- 
ernment. Los Angeles County is nearly 
as large as Connecticut. San Diego 
County has a larger area than Maryland 
and Delaware combined. San Bernar- 
dino County is nearly as large as West 
Virginia, is more than half as large as 
Kentucky or Ohio, and nearly half as 
large as New York, Pennsyivania, or 
Illinois. So far as population and wealth 
are concerned, moreover, the counties 
south of Tehachapi could suffer consid- 
erable division, and still rank above the 
average among the counties of the State 
in those particulars. Perhaps a few 
statistics on these points will be of in- 
terest in this connection. 

The average area of the fifty-three 
counties of the State,(Glenn being count- 
ed with Colusa,) is 2,955 square miles. 
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The total area of the four southern 
counties of Los Angeles, Orange, San 
Bernardino, and San Diego, is 41,703 
square miles,— somewhat more than a 
fourth of the entire area of the State. 
The average area of these four counties 
is 10,425 square miles, and of the three 
counties of Los Angeles, San Bernar- 
dino, and San Diego, 13,650 square niiles. 
There are twenty counties north of Sac- 
ramento: Butte, Colusa, Del Norte, 
Dorado, Humboldt, Lake, Lassen, Men- 
docino, Modoc, Nevada, Placer, Plumas, 
Shasta, Sierra, Siskiyou, Sutter, Teha- 
ma, Trinity, Yolo, and Yuba. The total 
area of all this section is only 50,115 
square miles, a little over 8,000 square 
miles more than the four southern coun- 
ties. And this territory includes Hum- 
boldt, Lassen, and Modoc, which are 
about the same size as Los Angeles, and 
Siskiyou, which is somewhat larger. 
The average area of these twenty coun- ~ 
ties is 2,505 square miles. The four 
southern counties could be cut up into 
sixteen without falling below this aver- 
age area, and there is nearly as much 
desert and mountain territory in the 
north as in the south. It is not easy for 
residents of the northern counties or 
those about the Bay to understand the 
really vast extent of the territory south 
of Tehachapi, and the inevitable neces- 
sity, sooner or later, for the organization 
of a number of new counties in the in- 
terest of convenience, economy, and 
good government. 

The average population of the coun- 
ties of the State is 22,795. The average 
population of the four southern counties 
is 43,882. All of the new counties sug- 
gested would have a population of from 
10,000 to 15,000, except San Jacinto, 
which would have a population of 5,000. 
There are thirty-one counties in the 
State with a population of less than 1I5,- 
000, twenty-one with a population less 
than 10,000, and 10 with a population less 
than 5,000. The following is the list. 
Less than 5,000 population: Alpine, Del 
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Norte, Inyo, Lake, Lassen, Mariposa, 
Modoc, Mono, Plumas, Trinity,— ten. 
From 5,000 to 10,000: Calaveras, El] Do- 
rado, Kern, Merced, San Benito, Sierra, 
Stanislaus, Sutter, Tehama, Tuolumne, 
Yuba,— eleven. From 10,000 to 15,000: 
Amador, Colusa, Contra Costa, Marin, 
Orange, San Mateo, Shasta, Siskiyou, 
Ventura, Yolo,—ten. The average pop- 
ulation of the twenty counties north of 
Sacramento is only 9,765. Any new 
counties that are likely to be formed in 
Southern California in the near future 
would start with a population at least 
equal to this average; and this portion 
of the State is settling up so rapidly 
that the new counties, if formed, would 
soon outrank many of their older sisters. 

The average assessed value of the 
fifty-three counties is, in round num- 
bers, $22,685,000, including the railroad 
assessment. The average for the four 
southern counties is $32,915,000. The 
baby county of Orange has an assessed 
value of $9,572,809. The assessed value 
of either the proposed Riverside or 
Pomona County would exceed this. To 
show that this compares well with the 
showing made by many older counties 
which have borne the burden of county 
government for many years, I give the 
following list of twenty-three counties 
having less taxable wealth than Orange 
County: Alpine, Amador, Calaveras, 
Del Norte, El Dorado, Inyo, Lake, Las- 
sen, Mariposa, Modoc, Mono, Nevada, 
Placer, Plumas, San Benito, Shasta, 
Sierra, Siskiyou, Sutter, Trinity, Tuol- 
umne, Ventura, Yuba. 

California lacks the township system 
of New England, that brings the details 
of government home to the people. 
Outside the incorporated cities the man- 
agement of all public affairs rests with 
the county officials. The supervisors 
of San Bernardino and San Diego coun- 
ties legislate for territories as large as 
many States with the interests more 
varied than those of many of the older 
commonwealths. In the nature of the 
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case they can hardly be familiar even 
with the needs of their own districts, 
and injustice is often done through 
ignorance that is at least excusable. In 


a greater or less degree the other offi- 


cials suffer from a lack of acquaintance 
with the more remote sections of the 
large area in whose interests they act. 

The transaction of county business is 
rendered expensive by the time con- 
sumed and the distance traveled to 
reach the county seat. Since the de- 
struction of the Temecula Cajfion road 
by the floods last March, the citizens of 
San Jacinto, Elsinore, and Perris, must 
make a day’s journey of some 225 miles 
to reach the county seat, San Diego, by 
rail, passing through San Bernardino 
and Los Angeles counties, and within a 
stone’s throw of the court houses of 
these counties. Even while the Teme- 
cula road was in operation it cost San 
Diego from $400 to $500 to summon a 
jury from any portion of the county that 
desires to be segregated as San Jacinto 
or Riverside County. It costs neariy 
fifty dollars to send a tramp from Ban- 
ning into San Diego. The citizen of 
Needles who wishes to visit the county 
seat to pay his taxes, or transact any 
business in the courts, must make a little 
journey of 500 miles to San Bernardino 
and return. 

The divisionists are told that large 
counties have more reputation and polit- 
ical influence than some small ones, and 
are sneered at for wishing to carve out 
little seven-by-nine counties. Senti- 
mental prejudices, though, are not likely 
to weigh much against a desire for bet- 
ter local government and an increase in 
business convenience. Our reputation 
on fruit is a matter of localities rather 
than counties. Nooneasks what county 
Riverside oranges or E] Cajon raisins 
come from. The political prestige 
which Los Angeles and San Diego 
counties enjoy is mostly appropriated 
by the two cities, which dominate the 
politics of their respective counties with 
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a selfishness that is alienating the coun- 
try districts. Large delegations in State 
conventions form a basis for trades that 
are a menace to good government. It 
is not well for a single county to be able 
practically to dictate the nominations of 
a State convention. 

The experience of Orange County 
shows that the cry of higher taxes is 
largelya bugaboo. A prominent citizen 
of Orange County says :— 

I am sure I speak for a large proportion of 
Orange County, when I say, that after a year’s ex- 
perience we are better satisffed than ever that we 
can handle our affairs on at least as low a tax levy 
as if in Los Angeles County, and that hardly a cor- 
poral’s guard would vote to replace the old lines. 
If a slightly higher rate were necessary, however, 
we could well afford it, because we are better and 
more conveniently served. A large amount of time 
and money is saved which was before spent in trans- 
acting business at a county seat twenty-five to forty 
miles distant. Our county officers are personally 
acquainted with most of their constituents. We 
have five supervisors, representing districts whose 
interests are similar ; whereas we had but one, to 
work with four who were comparative strangers to 
us and our local needs. 

At the present time it seems probable 
that at the next session of the Legis- 
lature the consolidated Riverside and 
San Jacinto County bill will be passed, 
and that Pomona or Chino County will 
be formed. It is quite likely, also, that 
within the present decade the central 
portion of San Diego County will set 
up housekeeping for itself, and that Los 
Angeles City and the adjacent country 
will be united as the city and county of 
Los Angeles, on the plan of San Fran- 
cisco. In that event the northern por- 
tion of Los Angeles County would prob- 
able by annexed to Ventura and Kern ; 
another portion would be annexed to 
Orange,— in fact a petition for this was 
circulated while the last Legislature 
Was in session,— leaving the San Ga- 
briel valley to be formed into a separate 
county. 

It is to be regretted that there is no 
general law regarding the formation of 
new counties. The Constitution pro- 
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vides that no new county shall be formed 
with less than five thousand population, 


or which shall reduce the population of 
any county to less than eight thousand ; 
no county, moreover, can come within 
five miles of any existing county seat. 
Aside from these restrictions the Legis- 
lature has full power in the premises. 
No vote even of the people interested is 
required, though provision is made for 
a vote —a two-thirds majority being re- 
quired — in the acts creating the new 
counties of Orange and Glenn. 

A considerable portion of the time of 
the Legislature of 1891 was spent in con- 
sidering county division bills. Charges 
and counter charges of corruption were 
made in the case of the Riverside and 
Glenn bills ; and in a body that seemed 
unwilling to consider any measure, how 
ever meritorious, unless paid for it, the 
large interests involved in these county 
division questions would make the temp- 
tation to use money a strong one. At 
best, the members of both houses were 
dealing with matters concerning which 
they were necessarily ignorant, and in 
which the State at large had no interest. 
What do the members from Humboidt 
know about the local geography of San 
Bernardino, and why should the busi- 
ness of the commonwealth be neglected 
while the Legislature wrangles over 
whether San Jacinto or Elsinore should 
stay in San Diego County or go out? 
All such questions should be relegated 
to the people concerned, for settlement 
among themselves. 

Several bills were proposed in the last 
Legislature on this subject, some of 
which made county division too easy, 
and others too hard. It would be ob- 
viously unfair for the Governor to pro- 
claim a new county formed simply on 
the petition of five hundred electors. On 
the other hand, a law providing for a vote 
oftheentirecounty or counties interested 
would make county division impossible 
in nine cases out of ten. It is fair to 
presume that intelligent people know 
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what they want; and if a large majority 
of the citizens of a certain section desire 
to organize a new county, they ought to 
be permitted to doso under some general 
law. Forinstance, suppose the supervis- 
ors of the county or counties interested 
were required to order an election on pe- 
tition of a majority of the electors of any 
section desiring to secede. They ought to 
shave some discretionary power in regard 
to boundaries, such as they exercise in 
ordering a vote on the incorporation of 
towns and cities, so that they could 
prevent the forcing of precincts into new 


counties against their will. It would 
be well also to require more than a sim- 
ple majority to carry the proposition ; 
two-thirds or three-fifths would be bet- 
ter. On certification of an affirmative 
result, the Governor could appoint com- 
missioners to organize the new county 
under general statutes, such as were 
specially provided in the case of the 
new counties that have been formed. 
We have too much special legislation ; 
the people ought to settle county or- 
ganization as they do municipal, by peti. 


tion and vote. 
E. P. Clarke. 


WITH FANCY. 


[ sHUT mine eyes to the gray, lonely hills, 
While Fancy lifts her sail to speed with me 
Beyond that foaming line of breaking sea. 

‘Tis the fair island, where the sun distills 


Its warmth and essence. 


Gurgling, limpid rills 


Kun round the rocks that lift up silently ; 
O’er shells and sea-moss fishes sport in glee. 
‘Tis a rare garden where the blue sky spills 
Color and shape. No glades of earth compare 
With that low valley underneath the brine. 
Fair island, lifted to the golden stair, 
Where sunbeams crowd the way, that air of thine 
Thrills the slow pulse, and bids the soul of Care 
To stand far off, the while thy peace is mine! 


Sylvia Lawson Covey. 
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BURKE'S WIFE. 


THE ground was frosted with the fallen 
petals of the prune blossoms ; the bees 
droned in the sunshine; the air was fra- 
grant and warm, for it breathed over the 
small, moist oasis the greater heat of 
the more barren plain. Within the low, 
three-roomed house a child of two years 
tossed, half-sleeping, in his cradle, while 
his young mother sang, more to herself 
than to him, not the conventional cradle 
hymn, or indeed a slumber song of any 
sort, but what might be called a woman’s 
Marsellaise. Her voice was well-trained 
and sweet, but there was a repression in 
its tone; she sang with her lips half 
closed, as if she were afraid some one 
might overhear. It had no lulling, sooth- 
ing cadence; there was unrest in the 
sound,— discontent, mutiny. The child 
knew it, and opening his great round 
eyes he caught the sides of the cradle 
with his plump hands, lifted himself in- 
to a sitting posture, put out his arms to 
the singer, and uttered a frightened cry. 
She snatched him almost roughly from 
the cradle, and placed him upon her 
knee. ‘‘ Come, then, mother’s torment! 
mother’s darling! mother’s ball-and- 
chain !’’ she cried, kissing him passion- 
ately and fiercely. 

When she sank into a seemingly en- 
forced silence the boy uttered a most 
unchildish sigh, and as if she had been 
a babe and he its mother, he rose to his 
knees, and took her cheeks in his ten- 
der palms in a conciliatory and affection- 
ate way. The cheeks he pressed were 
fair, soft, and smoothly rounded, for 
Burke’s wife was but nineteen vears old. 

“ My little son, why did you ever come 
tome?” she sobbed, her mood softening. 
“There is no patience in my mother- 
love; I am not worthy of you. God! 


drive out this demon of unrest within 
me !” 


The childish arms crept round her 
neck protectingly, and remained clasped. 
When at last Babe won his reward, a 
smile from her, he laughed almost hys- 
terically, and his little hands beat a tat- 
too on her shoulders as if he feared, un- 
less he continued to beguile her with 
caresses, the paroxysm might return. 
But when she rose, bathed her face, and 
proceeded to wash his, he became every 
inch a baby again, and kicked, cried, and 
scolded an energetic protest, whereat his 
mother laughed. Then hand in hand, 
with tear marks upon their eyelids and 
smiles upon their mouths, the mother 
and child appeared to Burke, where he 
was silently working among the trees. 

The boy called “ Papa!” and put out 
his hands to be taken, but his father did 
not heed them; he was scanning his 
wife’s face with a look of entreaty in his 
eyes, although his lips were dumb. 

He was past middle age,—a powerful 
man, with a sad expression except when 
smiling upon his wife and child. He 
towered above them as the three stood 
together, his wife lifting her face witha 
faint smile upon it as she said: “ It’s all 
over, Burke. May we sit with you a 
while? We’re very good.” 

Then Burke saw Babe’s out-reaching 
hands. 

‘Young man, you set right yer,” said 
he, depositing him under a tree, and giv- 
ing ita shake. The prune snows shed 
their frail flakes over the child; he 
laughed, and began to catch them in his 
hands. 

Burke wiped the perspiration from his 
glowing face, and then stooped and 
kissed his wife. 

“ You know I’d cut my heart out for 
you, my wife,” he said. 

“T know,’ she answered, “but it would 
be better, Burke, to cut out mine. There 
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is where the wicked unrest lives. I can- 
not seem to kill it. Let us forget it 
when we can. Why do you work so con- 
stantly ; is not everything in order ?” 

don’t mind work,” he said, ‘though 
it seems like it’s the hottest day this 
year. But the heat worries you, and so 
does that great boy. You ain’t et noth 
in’ today, either. Set yer in the shade; 
it ll be cooler soon, an’ I'll slip round an’ 
kill a chicken for supper.” 

It was Burke’s custom to “ slip round” 
and do the most of the work, without 
and within. Yet the place looked thrifty ; 
there seemed no lack of labor or means. 
Without the house was a mass of vines, 
and flowers were planted about it every- 
where. Burke had taken up a large 
claim ; at that time it was unirrigated, 
except by the well he had sunk near the 
house; but the water, proving plentiful 
and pure, sufficed for the small tract he 
had planted to fruit, and for a garden. 

As his wife sat there on this warm 
day in spring, to a contented mind the 
place must have seemed a veritable slice 
out of paradise. Above her head the 
windmill waved its tireless arms, as it 
drew the water for the thirsty prune and 
fig trees. Here and there a peach or 
almond blushed among the prune trees 
that paled in blooming, and along the 
fences the yellow poppies made a low 
hedge of flame. Far beyond the level 
reaches that were barren from lack of 
moisture only the snow-crowned moun- 
tains stood, and over all stretched the 
cloudless California sky. Burke’s wife 
did appreciate all this grand and gentle 


beauty ; it stirred her strangely unquiet 


soul, but only to make her. long for 
wings to fly away and be at rest. 
Burke's so-called neighbors knew 
nothing of his history, except what had 
happened before their eyes, and the cir- 
cumstantial evidence given by his small 
fruit ranch and comfortable home. 
Neither did his wife know, save what 
had chanced during the past three years ; 
stranger still, he was almost wholly 


ignorant of her past; he did not even 
know her name. 

Three years before, when his ranch 
was comparatively new, he went out one 
morning, and found a young girl lying 
prostrate upon the path leading to his 
door; almost, in truth, upon his very 
threshold. She was white and faint,— 
nearly insensible. He lifted her, and 
carrying her within laid her upon his 
bed. She made no objection, no ex- 
planation, no apology ; she simply called 
for water. He gaveit, bathed her fore- 
head, and with surprising deftness un- 
bound her long yellow hair and spread it 
over the pillow. She looked into his 
face, her dark eyes bright with fever. 

“They shall not take me alive,” she 
said; “hide me!” 

* Don’t be afraid,” he answered. 
“ You're going to stay right yer. Thar 
ain't a safer place in the State!” 

For three weeks he watched her, 
nursed her, and let the prune trees go. 
There was not another woman within 
twenty miles ; nor even a doctor, so far 
as Burke knew. She was quite out of her 
mind. ‘ Hide me! hide me!” she kept 
on crying; she was no sooner reassured 
than she forgot his promise altogether, 
and began the same plea over again. 
She nearly always fancied herself travel- 
ing, but sometimes she was acting ; one 
moment she was Juliet, the next instant 
she was Ophelia, or perhaps Rosalind, 
but Juliet most of all. Then she ad- 
dressed Burke as “ Papa,” and said that, 
though he killed her, she would never. 
marry that detestable man. 

Her own mother could not have 
nursed her more delicately or tenderly. 
When the fever burned itself out he 
thought her life was going with it, but 
she was strong and young, and she did 
not die, drifting back into health almost 
against her will. 

When he found she was recovering, 
his joy knew no bounds. He reasoned 
in this wise,— 

“ The Lord must have meant her for 
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me, or he wouldn’t have sent her to 
me.” 

When he presented the subject to her 
mind, she assured him he must not feel 
obliged to marry her; she would go 
away as soon as she was strong enough- 

“T don’t think,” he said, “ I ’ve ever 
had anything I wanted in the world up 
to this. I’ve wanted some things bad, 
but I never felt as if I must get ‘em or 
die before, an’ that’s like I feel about 
you. Come, tell me your name, so I can 
get the marriage license.” 

“ Name me,” she said. 

And he named her Juliet; but after 
they were married he never called her 
anything except “my wife.” And the 
few neighbors that visited his ranch 
went away marveling at the beauty and 
gracious courtesy of Burke’s wife. 

Today as she sat in the shade, while 
Burke made preparations for a grand 
supper, she accused herself of the sin 
of ingratitude toward him. She recalled 
every one of her earlier years, and the 
state of bondage in which she lived them 
all. She had never since the hour of her 
birth passed two consecutive months in 
one place until the night when, after es- 
caping from the sleeping car in which she 
was traveling, she walked until nearly 
morning,and fell fainting at Burke's door. 
She had always been under the iron 
rule of a father who hated her because 
she cost him her mother’s life. He 
might have learnt to hate the mother 
had she lived, but dying early she be- 
came a saint. The child gave promise 
from the first of unusual beauty, a prom- 
ise that every coming year fulfilled, so 
he regarded her as a chattel which he 
absolutely owned, and should sell when 
the bidding waxed high. When she was 
sixteen he found he had not overrated 
the bidding, judging from a moneyed 
standpoint; but his daughter’s flight 
put an end to the sale. He was an act- 
or by profession, of only medium merit ; 
his wife had been a good one, and his 
daughter he intended should be one 


also, did the matrimonial market prove 
unsuccessful. 

Since the day it failed she had looked 
upon the same valley, the same moun- 
tains ; she was at times for a short while 
out of Burke's sight, but rarely out of his 
hearing. It was so altogether different 
from anything she had known before 
that the monotony became unbearable. 
The restlessness may have been inherent 
in her nature, but it was especially fos- 
tered by her education and habits of 
life. From whatever cause, she was 
almost mad with discontent and desire 
for change, and the manner in which 
Burke treated this disquietude was the 
most inexplicable of all. 

He never argued with it; he rarely 
sought to explain it away. He accepted 
it as something to be looked for and 
endured ; he never proposed change as 
a cure, or assented to her desire for it, 
but seemed terrified if she suggested 
taking Babe for ever so short a journey. 
At this very moment he was saying: 
“Tt ain't the heat. It ain't the child. 
It’s a judgmunt on me. She can’t help 
it; it’s a judgmunt on me.” 

Meanwhile, the child, tired of trying 
without success to shake the blooms 
from the prune trees as his father had 
done, came and pulled at his mother’s 
gown, commanding her aid with much 
imperiousness. 

“ Don’t, Babe!” she exclaimed, irri- 
tated at the interruption of her reverie, 
and unconsciously relapsing into slang, 
as she did upon rare occasions, she 
added pettishly, “ Do go and lose your- 
self.” 

He trotted away, and she turned her 
glance to the mountains ; they always of 
late beckoned her; they seemed to be 
calling, “Come away !” 

But the child’s absence was of short 
duration; he came flying back, and 
climbed upon her knee. 

“Babe tan’t ’ose hese’f,” he declared, 
seriously. “I go bywind de t’ees, but 
Babe dah all ’e time !” 
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“T wish I had your philosophy, little 
son,” she said, giving him the kiss he 
came for. ‘I suppose it is only myself 
after all that I am trying to escape. 
Come, let us lay the table for supper.” 

She was very gay that evening, and 
in consequence Babe and Burke were 
wildly happy. But next morning when 
Burke rose and peeped within her room 
she had gone; Babe was sleeping there 
alone. 

Upon her pillow was this written 
message :— 

“ Burke, I’m going. Forgive me,— I 
am afraid if I remain I shall go mad. I 
leave Babe that you may be sure of my 
return. I shall come back when I am 
cured,and while absent never forget that 
I am Burke’s Wife.” 

He was dazed, and went about mut- 
tering: “She couldn't help it, she 
could n’t stay yer; I’m to blame; it’s a 
judgment on me.” 

When Babe woke he was much aston- 
ished. He knew by his father’s behavior 
that something was wrong, and with in- 
herent delicacy he forebore to ask. He 
wandered about the house, searching 
silently at first, but at last set up a wail. 

“ Babe wants Wife!” sobbed he. 

S’pose you do!” snapped Burke, and 
amazement dried Babe’s tears. ‘ Good 
Lord! don’t I want her too? Don’t I 
want her a hundred times as bad as you 
do? A hundred times as bad as you 
know how to want her ?”’ 

Babe had nothing to say. His vocab- 
ulary was limited ; the situation was be- 

yond him. And then Burke, repenting 
of having spoken harshly to any living 
thing so small,took the child in his arms, 
and sobbed over him, and told him that 
Wife had gone away, but she would come 
back when she was well, if they were 
good, 

And Babe promised to be good. 

From that moment they were insep- 
arable. Burke worked among the trees, 
the shrubs, the vegetables, the flowers, 
from dawn to sunset, Babe gravely look- 
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ing on, and furtively watching the 
mountains as he had seen his mother 
watch, feeling they had something to do 
with her flight, and would be connected 
with her return. All the imperiousness 
of his babyhood had vanished ; he was 
humble and patient, affecting a sort of 
cheerfulness he did not fully feel, for his 
father’s sake. But as months passed 
away, though he did not forget, he 
watched less confidently the mountains, 
sometimes fearing that his father and he 
would have to be everything to each 
other after all. Burke aged visibly ; but 
as his step grew slower, his face sadder, 
his hair whiter, more and more affec- 
tionate, protecting,and comforting grew 
Babe. | 

When at last the neighbors discovered 
the prolonged absence of Burke’s wife, 
they began, as they had opportunity, to 
question Babe, and he answered: “She’s 
sick, and she’s gone away. When she’s 
well she’ll come back yer,” for Babe 
lisped in childish numbers no more, his 
speech taking color from his father’s. 

The neighbors speculated concerning 
it, but Burke’s manner did not invite 
questioning, and Babe’s version was ac- 
cepted, with comments. 

It was nearly a year from the time of 
her going when Burke took a step most 
mysterious to Babe. He wrote a letter 
with evident fear and ‘trembling; his 
excitement grew more obvious as the 
days passed, after it was gone. He 
brought the answer home without read- 
ing it; he eyed it as if it were his death 
warrant, but at last, with ghastly face 
and trembling fingers, he broke the seal, 
and read it twice. Babe saw a relieved 
look overspread his features, then an 
expression of surprise, and he passed 
one hand over the back of his neck. 
The letter fell from the left hand to the 
floor, and after seeming to totter fora 
moment Burke fell too, without a word 


or cry. 
Desolate Babe did not in the least 
understand the situation ; he was fright- 
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ened. He was afraid of the unnatural- 
looking figure upon the floor; but he 
knew something must be done. He 
brought a pillow and tried to put it un- 
der his father’s head ; he brought water 
and begged him to drink, and failing in 
both endeavors he sat down and wept. 
But finding things did not mend them- 
selves he considered awhile, and taking 
his hat he went to the doorway and 
looked out. Hedid not know what to 
do; he must bring some one who did 
know. As he gave a last look toward his 
father’s prostrate form he saw the letter, 
turned back to secrete it before he went 
away, and then set out for the only help 
within his knowledge, a neighbor who 
lived two miles distant, across the valley. 

The day was hot ; the heat flashed into 
his burning face, but onward trudged the 
little Mercury, his unwinged feet sink- 
ing deeply into the fox-tail grass, his 
heart like lead in his bosom, his eyes 
lifted to the mountains, his unsteady 
lips repeating like a prayer: “Oh mam- 
ma! Come back to papa and Babe, come 
back ! come back !” 

Heavier grew his feet, and hotter 
seemed the day. The air was like fur- 
nace blasts to the worn-out child, yet 
still he plodded on. With deep amaze- 
ment the neighbor discovered the wee 
man when his journey was almost done, 
and went forth to meet him, taking him 
up in his arms. 

‘Papa falled down and hurt hisself,” 
was the message that he brought, and 
then he hid his hot face upon the friendly 
breast and sobbed away a portion of his 
grief and fright. Being assured that 
papa should be cared for forthwith, he 
was comforted. He had shifted the 
responsibility in the case upon abler 
shoulders; all would be well. He fell 
into a sleep of exhaustion while he was 
carried home, but once there he was the 
wise little host, and not the lonely, sor- 
rowing child. 

‘ Burke’s wife ought to be sent for,” 
one neighbor said to another. 
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‘‘She’s comin’,” declared Babe with 
conviction ; “I called her,” and this dec- 
laration brought forth the assertion,— 

* You can bet your life he knows,” 

The doctor came and went; the help- 
less figure upon the bed breathed heav- 
ily, and Babe, sitting close beside it, 
watched faithfully, calling out cheerfully 
with every motion of the one arm which 
still held life, “I’s here, papa!” And 
at night, when for a short while sleep 
would overcome him, he always wakened 
with the same reassuring words on his 
lips: “ Papa, I’s here!” 

On the third day the lonely, loving 
little watcher obtained a look of recog- 
nition. It was a day of days with him, 
because that night his mother came. 
He sat upon the bed holding his father’s 
hand, and pondering over what the 
neighbors had termed Burke’s illness, 
—‘a visitation of God.” Babe neither 
knew nor professed to know what the 
term meant, except that it denoted 
trouble ; perhaps his mother’s absence 
was a visitation, too. When she entered 
the room she was so much more beauti- 
ful than he remembered her that he 
looked first in doubt, but as she bent 
over Burke and gazed tenderly upon 
his unconscious facea look of assurance 
came into Babe’s eyes ; he slipped from 
the bed, and buried his face in the skirt 
of her gown. Then she turned from 
her husband, caught the child in her 
arms, and kissed him as only his mother 
could. 

“ My little son; whom I most selfishly 
and cruelly forsook!” she cried. “ Until 
this moment I had not realized how 
wicked I have been; but we shall never 
part again except you leave me!” The 
rosy palms pressed her cheeks in the 
old caressing way, but Babe was dumb 
with joy. 

At the sound of her voice Burke 
opened his eyes. He struggled to speak, 
but could not control his tongue to form 
a single word. He was frying to say, 
and she knew it, “My Wife!” He lifted 
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his right arm as she bent over him, and 
drew her face to his. And Babe listened 
in grave surprise while she accused her- 
self, and called Burke more endearing 
names than he had ever heard before. 

“ He’ll get well now,” thought Babe. 

Ere many days Burke could speak, 
— slowly, and not at all distinctly, but 
his wife perfectly understood him. 

“ Don’t ask forgiveness,” he said. “I 
had it in my heart to do you a greater 
wrong than you could ever dotome. I 
always called you Wife, and every 
time I called you so I thought I lied. 
I’ve on’y just found out that it was 
God’s truth. I was married before to 
a woman that made my life a burden. 
I’d ’ve killed a man who nagged me so, 
but I could never quarrel with a woman 
or strike a child. I left her ’most all I 
had, an’conie yer, an’ took up this claim. 
I never meant to look nigh a woman, 
but you drifted yer, an’ I got crazy about 
you, an’ married you in spite of fate. I 
was miser’ble for fear of bein’ found out, 
an’ I thought your restlessness was a 
judgmunt on me. I stood it till long 
after you went away, but finally I 
could n't bear it any more, an’ I wrote 
to see. An’ she —the woman I run 
away from —had died before we was 
married. You was my wife; I never 
called you amiss. My name ain’t Burke, 
rightly ;— never mind what it was; it’s 
what you call me. Nobody on earth has 
got a claim on me save Babe and you.” 

And her story? No matter. She told 
the truth, and was believed. 

Burke recovered slowly, and at length 
could walk with his wife’s aid, or with a 
cane. These were the happiest days of 
his life, he was fond of saying. His 
wife managed the little fruit farm to 
perfection. Burke not only advised her 
in harvesting the crop of prunes and 
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figs, but in planting other acres, for the 
land had been irrigated, and was mar- 
velously fruitful. Babe was in a state 
of constant beatitude, and so in truth 
was his mother, for she had found out 
how to be useful to those she loved. 

She told herself, believing, that Burke 
would fully recover; yet one day, upon 
returning with Babe from some work 
she had been superintending, she found 
her husband again stricken, and sitting 
quite insensible in his chair. Medical 
aid was brought quickly, and later Burke 
opened his eyes, and looked wistfully 
into her face. ‘“ My wife,” his look said, 
“T am so happy with you I cannot bear 
to die.” 

She was mixing a draught the physi- 
cian had prescribed, and calling all her 
old skill in acting to her aid she kissed 
him, smiling. 

“It’s all right dear,” she said. “ Drink 
this, slowly, and then goto sleep. You 
will be better when you wake.” 

And he was. | 

The neighbors are still fond of telling 
the strangers who visit the now fertile 
valley how Babe, at three years of age, 
walked two miles for aid when Burke had 
his first “visitation.” At each repetition 
of thestory theday grows hotter and Babe 
younger ; but of his hiding the letter, 
and thus averting scandal, the neighbors 
never knew. They usually introduced 
the tale in this wise :— 

“That ’s the finest fruit ranch in the 
valley,— run by a woman, too,— Burke’s 
widow, handsome and very young, 
though it’s of no use for anyone to 
think of her marrying again. When 
she speaks or listens she looks straight 
through you with those wonderful eyes 
of hers, for she sees’ two things only ; 
if she smiles, she is thinking of her son ; 
at all other times, Burke’s grave.” 

Beebe Crocker. 
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THERE is nothing very new to be said 
of a new novel by Marion Crawford. It 
isa long period now that he has been 
sending out additional volumes at regu- 
lar intervals; and with the exception of 
the local color due to change of scene, 
his style has so far crystallized that the 
reader can predicate in advance with fair 
accuracy most of what the new story 
will bring to him. 

Crawford’s novels, however, are never 
dull, and this is as true of 7he Three 
Fates* as of his former books. It is not 
as strong, either in incident or charac- 
ter-drawing, as others of his works, but 
it is fresh and interesting, and fairly true 
to the rather shallow phase of life it 
represents. It is a love story with three 
heroines, —the three fates who in suc- 
cession beguile the hero. . The latter is 
an alleged literary man, who under the 
stimulus of passion for the first of his 
charmers writes a successful book in an 
amazingly short period of time, and is 
cut off untimely in the production of his 
second by her refusal to remain longer 
his inspiration. He allows himself, how- 
ever, to be consoled by the second fate, 
writes more successful books, and at the 
close of the story makes up his mind 
that he is not really in love with her, 
jilts her out of hand, and passes merrily 
on to the conquest of the third. 

Perhaps the most amusing thing in 
the book is the description of the meth- 
ods of the novel writer and the publish- 
er. The former sits down without plan 
Or outline, and as his characters “ talk 
to him in his head”’ he sets down their 
utterances, working at fever heat, and 
not knowing in the one chapter what 
the next is going to bring forth. 


iThe Three Fates. Lon- 


don: Macmillan & Co.: 


By F. Marion Crawford. 
1892. 
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A lingering suspicion comes that 
somewhat of this method holds with Mr. 
Crawford’s own writing. His stories go 
wandering along — as in Paul Patoff for 
instance —much in the aimless fashion 
which is here described. But while with 
a man whose literary style and sureness 
of touch are certain enough to make it 
possible to carry off such looseness of ° 
plot successfully, the method is hardly 
one to be offered as a guide to the ordi- 
nary author. 

It is in his depiction of women that 
Mr. Crawford is most happy. He is 
naturally feminine in his sensibilities, 
and has much insight into the feminine 
character. His portrayal of Mamie 
Trimm, the second fate, is a really good 
bit of character-drawing. It is full of 
delicate shades, well rounded and com- 
plete. Totty, too, is cleverly worked up» 
and presents an admirable picture of the 
society woman of the better class, 

On the whole, the book is above the 
average of the “summer novel,” but 
does not deal with a sufficiently serious 
side of life to entitle it to be called 
great. Like all of the author’s work it 
is excellent in artistic finish, and were 
it a first book, would undoubtedly serve 
to give him reputation. 

George Meredith is an acquired taste. 
The first chapter of any of his later 
books,” of which One of Our Conquerors 
is a good example, repels and puzzles 
those unfamiliar with the Meredith 
style. As the reader gdes on, supposing 
him to be of a somewhat determined 
mind and not easily discouraged, he be- 
gins to find that there is a story back of 
these paradoxes and aphorisms, and that 


2One of Our Conquerors. By George Meredith. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers: 1892. 
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these riddles themselves, when properly 
solved, do contain much that is new, 
true, and valuable. Soon he begins to 
take a pleasure in trying to get the 
meaning on a first reading, and is en- 
couraged by successes, until he has 
mastered the style and can follow it with 
ease and profit. This is no exaggeration 
of the process necessary to becoming an 
admirer of Meredith. That many go 
through the process, and that new read- 
ers are continually encouraged to begin 
it, is proof enough that there is genius in 
this author. 

And yet when his admirers are asked 
why their prophet must veil his meaning 
from vulgar ears, and address the multi- 
tude in paradox and parable,— why he 
cannot speak in a language understand- 
ed of the people the truth he has to tell, 
their answer is rather vague. One must 
climb to get the view from the mountain 
top, and the power of insight into sub- 
tleties of thought caught from hints of 
words is a necessary training to attain 
to Meredith’s wisdom. 

He is a prose Browning. Like Brown- 
ing he can be lucidly clear as few others 
can be, when he will; but when the 
thought® grows complex, the meaning 
only to be given in delicate shadings of 
expression, he drops out the connective 
tissue of the story, and makes his read- 
ers fill in for themselves the easily im- 
agined parts, while he busies himself 
only with the expression of his exact 
thought. Until the reader forms this 
habit and attains the strenuous tone of 
mind and fixity of attention necessary to 
this, Meredith has nothing to give him. 

This peculiarity of style. is more 
marked in the later than in the earlier 
of Meredith’s books. Diana of the 
Crossways has far more of plot and 
story than Oxe of Our Conquerors, and 
Diana’s repartee, while sparkling and 
suggestive enough, lacks the paradoxi- 
cal terseness of Colney Durance. 

But it is not these things that contain 
Meredith’s deepest thought and truest 
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power. The ultimate analysis — one 
almost says the destructive analysis — 
of the hearts of men and women is his 
strongest hold. As Diana and Richard 
Feveril and the others were made to ex- 
hibit their total content to the discern- 
ing reader, so Victor Radnor, the con- 
queror, his unmarried wife, their daugh- 
ter Nesta, and the rest of the company 
in One of Our Conquerors, are laid bare 
before us till we can see the wheels of 
thought go round in their brains. This 
process is begun in the very first chap- 
ters,— for it takes several chapters to 
get Radnor across London Bridge, 
showing us his mood and his tempera- 
ment as he goes. And there is no re- 
laxing of the keenness of the analysis 
until the bitterly tragic end of the story 
is reached. 

The Tragic Comedians shows Mere- 
dith in another light. The story, with 
change of names only, follows the well 
known life history of Ferdinand La- 
salle, the Socialist, and his fatal love 
affair with Helene von Doénniges. Asa 
prefix there is a brief life of Lasalle by 
Clement Shorter, which puts every 
reader in a position to see how closely 
Meredith sticks to facts. Thus with 
the plot all given him, we have the au- 
thor’s effort to clothe these facts with 
feeling and make them throb with life. 
There is the consciousness in reading it 
that Meredith misses his freedom, that 
the bondage to fact is irksome to him, 
and yet he has made a powerful book of 
it. There is far less of the witty para- 
dox, and more of real feeling ; for these 
people actually lived, and loved, and 
made mistakes, and suffered, and went 
unresisting to the fatal ending. The 
brilliant, useful, beloved triend of the 
people actually did fall by the bullet of 
a consumptive boy, fired ina duel about 
a girl not out of herteens. The reality 
of it makes 7he Tragic Comedians a 
sadder book,— yes, in some ways a 
stronger book, — than any pure fiction 
of Meredith's. 
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The History of David Grieve’ isa 
study rather than a story. Like its 
much discussed predecessor, Robert 
Elsmere, it deals with the problems of 
men’s relation to God and the world. 
In Robert Elsmere the hero was an 
orthodox believer in the Christian reli- 
gion to begin with, and the story chron- 
icled the growth of doubt, and ended 
with his final defection from the or- 
thodox church. 

David Grieve, after a loveless child- 
hood, began life as an unbeliever. His 
progress through the various phases of 
absolute negation, doubt, hope, and 
final conviction, make up the story, 
which is entirely subjective. The few 
incidents are of interest simply as they 
affect the central figure. All the com- 
mon experiences of life contribute their 
share to the development of David's 
philosophy. 

The total inadequacy of a mere pas- 
sive state of nescience in the realm of 
metaphysics to sustain one in the great 
moral crises of life is well illustrated by 
his Paris experiences. From the black 
pit of despondency which _ followed, 
Bishop Berkeley’s beautiful philosophy 
delivered him; when Berkeley failed 
him, Kant and Hegel came to console. 

At this point he recorded “that the 
spiritual principle in nature and man 
exists and governs ; that mind cannot 
be explained out of anything but itself ; 
that human consciousness derives from 
a universal consciousness, and is there- 
by capable both of knowledge and of 
goodness ; that the phenomena and his- 
tory of conscience are the highest rev- 
elation of God; that we are called to 
co-operation in a divine work, and in 
spite of pain and sin may find ground 
for an infinite trust, covering the riddle 
of the individual lot, in the history and 
character of that work in man, so far as 
it has gone,— these things are deeper 


'The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. New York and London: Macmillan & Co.: 
1892. 
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and deeper realities tome. They govern 
my life; they give me peace; they 
breathe to me hope. , 

“ But the last glow, the certainties, 
the vzszon of faith! Ah, me! I believe 
that He is there, yet my heart gropes in 
darkness. All that is personality, holi- 
ness, compassion in us, must be in Him 
intensified beyond all thought. tee 

“Can religion possibly depend upon 
a long process of thought? How few 
can think their way to Him — perhaps 
none, indeed, by the logical intellect 
alone. 

“An end must come to skepticism 
somewhere !” 

Canon Aylwin said to him: “ Faith 
must take her leap — you know that as 
well as I! — if there is to be faith at 
all.” 

So it was. David’s final “ véston’ 
comes through the agony of personal 
loss. Through the painful illness and 
death of his young wife his whole being 
was melted into pitying love. Through 
absolute surrender and submission the 
ecstasy, the “ vzszon,” of faith came to 
him, “and losing himself wholly he 
found his God.” 

In Robert Elsmere the religious 
problem, while always the dominant 
interest of the bouk, is once in a while 
offset by byplay of lighter characters. 
In David Grieve there is no Rose to 
lighten the gloom. There is not a gleam 
of humor from cover to cover. The 
book shows unmistakable power. The 
characters are natural and consistent 
throughout. There is a feeling that 
the outcome in each case could not have 
been different. But it is nevertheless 
with a conviction that it is not good to 
dwell so exclusively on the dark side of 
life that one closes the book. What if 
life itself is “mainly sad"’? There isa 
duty in cheerfulness, nevertheless, and 
such a somber book as the Azstory of 
David Grieve is not calculated to con- 
tribute to the general fund of human 
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Alfrieda,' a novel by Emma E. H. 
Sprecht, attempts to deal with the 
mysteries of occultism and Christian 
science. The author states in her pre- 
face that the judgment passed upon 
her book will depend upon the mental 
status of the reader, who will appreciate 
or depreciate it according to his own 
standpoint of knowledge, experience, 
and mental development, according to 
his own capacity for apprehending its 
lessons. She thus disarms criticism. 
_If Alfrieda’s message has little meaning 
for the general reader, he must reflect 
that it is doubtless due to that lack of 
fine perception which the author con- 
siders a characteristic of the uniniti- 
ated. 

She also states that no book of any 
value should be judged on a single read- 
ing, when only its outlines and general 
features can be appropriated ; its deeper 
meanings and partially veiled truths 
requiring repeated reading and weigh- 
ing. This statement is calculated to 
discourage finally the few who are suf- 
ficiently interested in the mysteries of 
the esoteric philosophy to follow one 
of its devotees through six hundred 
pages of soul-history. Life is short, 
and the “subtile shadings”’ of A/frteda’s 
philosophy are too vague and uncertain 
to repay the effort required to master 
them. 

Far From Today,’ a collection of short 
stories by Gertrude Hall, is one of the 
most entertaining books issued this 
year. In them the conditions of life in 
olden days, when kings had absolute 
power in truth, are reproduced. Life is 
infinitely more comfortable today ; but 
it lacks the picturesqueness, the vivid 
contrasts, the fierce joys and terrors, 
that lend themselves so well to the story 
teller’s purpose. 


1 Alfrieda. A Novel. By Emma E.H, Sprecht. 
Published by the Author : St. Louis : 1890. 

2 Far From Today. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers : 1892. 
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In Tristiane, the initial story of this 
volume, the dramatic situations are in- 
tense. The noble strength of the hero- 
ine is painted in few and simple words. 
There is no straining for effect ; no long 
drawn analyses of motives delay the 
movement of the story. The action is 
rapid, leading directly to a natural but 
unforeseen conclusion. All is symmet- 
rical, perfectly planned, yet the ending 
might easily have been so different that 
the reader’s strained interest does not 
relax until the very last word is grasped. 
In these days of painful introspection 
and motive weighing, it is a relief to 
come under the spell of a book whose 
characters simply do something. The 
effect of such a volume is to make one 
look eagerly for more from the same 
pen. 

Keen insight, close power of obser- 
vation, and considerable felicity of ex- 
pression characterize the little book of 
Calabrian stories published by Elizabeth 
Cavazza, under the title of Don /int- 
mondone.* 

They are sketches rather than stories, 
and depict with a simplicity that is al- 
most baldness the colorless Italian peas- 
ant life. All of the tales are intensely 
realistic. They hug so closely the little- 
ness of life that one lays down the book 
with a feeling of pessimistic discourage- 
ment. They seem more like animals 
than men,—these peasants; and even 
the grim sense of humor that runs like 
an undertone through the stories fails 
to materially overcome the sense of 
depression. Any one who has been in 
Italy will recognize the striking fidelity 
to the fact of the descriptive work, and 
that the author has caught admirably 
the Italian point of view. : 

The best sketch is probably Don Fin- 
imondone, the one which gives its name 
to the book. This title was a nickname 
given to a chronic village grumbler, on 

8 Don Finimondone. By Elizabeth Cavazza. Fiction, 


Fact, and Fancy Series. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & Co. 1892. 
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account of his habit of foretelling the 
ruin of everything that came to pass. 


Everything, according to him, was going to the 
bad. Did it rain, there would be another flood for 
the sins of the world, and that without the ark to 
put two beasts in. Did the sun shine, the grass 
was burning up, and the geese would die with their 
mouths open for thirst. If the olives were scarce, 
there would not be enough oil to fry the good things 
of heaven; and if it were a good year, he said it 
was a pity to see the branches loaded till they broke, 
and olives so cheap that it was indeed ruin, it was. 


This interesting old fellow takes upon 
himself to play the part of the reformer, 
and disguising himself asthe devil joins 
the carnival procession unbidden, and 
accomplishes his purpose by stigmatiz- 
ing his neighbors, as he passes, with 
their follies and weaknesses, coupled 
with warnings as to what will become 
of them if these sins are not overcome. 
He comes to grief, however, through 
attempting to reprove his own daughter, 
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who recognizes him by the leather 
patches below his devil’s gown, which 
she herself had sewed upon the knees 
of his breeches. Inthis, as in the other 
sketches, however, the main interest lies 
not in the plot but in the character 
drawing. There is an occasional touch 
of the pathetic, as in the story of Cirillo; 
but the main lesson, if one were to be 
drawn from the book, would be the 
value of patience in meeting the trials 
which inevitably come in this world. 

Another of the Fiction, Fact, and 
Fancy Series is 7ke Master of Stilence,* 
by Irving Bacheller. This story is all 
plot, and that of the most fanciful de- 
scription. It is one of the psychological 
romances, so-called; but not being on 
the introspective side will be found 
readable by those who expect from a 
novel merely a sensation. 


By Irving Bacheller, 
1892. 


1 The Master of Silence. 
New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 
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WHITTIER and Curtis gone too ! — the one in the 
full harvest of his years, the other in the midst of 
active life, with work still half-done that no one else 
can do as well. What will time bring us that can 
compensate for such impoverishments as these? It 
lays agreat responsibility upon the young men of 
this country that such men as these have been 
leaders of American literature and politics, and are 
gone. Of all the group these two were the most 
humane and zealous, the reformers by nature ; what- 
ever they did for letters — and it was much — was an 
avocation to them; the great thing was to bring 
about righteousness and justice, freedom and good- 
will, among mankind Their pens were largely 
given to the work of the hour, and they leave less 
behind them that later-comers will read than Long- 
fellow, Emerson, or Lowell ; perhaps in any case they 
could not have reached the same literary rank. Yet 
they were best beloved of all: no one was the reader 
of either without being also his friend. Think of the 
honor so unquestionably stainless, the courtesy so fine, 
the selflessness so complete, that a man could be for 
forty years a frank and fearless political fighter, 
attacking the very forces that fight most unscrupu- 
lously, and they could not even invent evil of him, 
nor find worse mud to throw than ‘‘ Pharisee,”’ and 
**Miss Nancy.” If ever a man ‘‘ descended into 
the mire of politics’ Curtis did, but no shred of it 
ever clung to him. It is the flaw in one’s self that 
the strain of dangerous circumstance finds out, the 
unwholesome spot in one’s self that gives lodgment 
to infection from tainted surroundings. There 
was a time in Whittier’s life, too, when he, ‘‘a 
silent, shy, peace-loving man,” as he called him- 
self, took part, using no measured speech, in public 
controversy. Slavery once over, he did not follow 
on with any care the later course of public affairs, 
but returned to the meditative seclusion he had left, 
like a soldier-priest called from his hermitage for a 
time by some holy war. The younger knight from 
boyhood till death was unceasingly in the field, the 
Galahad of American politics. Both men were the 
friends and defenders of woman; Curtis in a degree 
true of no other eminent man in this country, except 
Colonel Higginson. Women will look long before 
they find such another knight ; the civil service reform 
and other means of practical righteousness in politics 
will look long for such another leader ; we have in 
the country no other such orator, Lowell having gone 
before, — fine and strong and sincere. No young 
man can make a Whittier or a Curtis of himself by 
taking thought of his stature ; but the effect of all 
they lived and wrote must have been to make many 


young men come more nearly to their standard of 
honor and humaneness ; certainly to reassure many 
whose faith in the practical sense of goodness and 
truth began to waver under fire of a cynical age. In 
the light of eighty-five years of men’s honor and 
love, such as Whittier’s, — in the light of a plan of 
life that can serenely put aside the successes other 
men strain for and crawl for, as Curtis declined the 
mission to England in favor of obscurer patriotic ser- 
vice at home,— it is the self-seeking intrigue, the com- 
promise with evil, the concession of honor, that 
seems the silly part to choose. 


WE have spoken of Whittier and of Curtis rather 
as men than as writers; but not because there is noi 
much to say of them as writers. Whoever fails to 
see great literary value in Whittier’s poetry shows 
himself limited as a critic, and unable to esteem 
si mplicity. There is no poetry in the world that has 
more of a character of its own, and it is as honest 
as Homer. Nor can he be any student of style who 
fails to see the real precision, and force, and weight, 
of Curtis’s style under its slight disguisement of old- 
fashioned elegance ; an elegance that has its worth, 
also, amid the blunter phrases of present fashion, 
There is much that must necessarily be evanescent 
in the passing comment that has occupied his pen ; 
but if any one wishes to realize what a literary force 
the Easy Chair has been, let him try to count up the 
editorial imitations of it in this country ; and then 
let him compare these with the originals. 


THE political campaign still delays its kindling, 
but the more vigorous contest cannot be far away. 
It has necessarily waited for the letters of accept- 
ance from the candidates to give an outline of the 
line of argument to be followed. At the present 
writing Mr. Harrison’s letter is given forth,—a paper 
on which we reserve comment until next month, 
when Mr. Cleveland’s also will be before us; ob- 
serving only that the first impression received from 
it is of unnecessary and cumbrous length. Mr. 
Harrison himself, as President of the United States, 
probably expects to deliver no political addresses 
during the campaign, and may therefore feel obliged 
to put into this one conspicuous utterance much that 
would otherwise have had place in an address. Pos- 
sibly its length and detail has something to do with 
its long postponement ; but in any case, the post- 
ponement has been welcome to the country. Three 
months of campaign is as much as any one desires. 
The main question before the people is an important 
one, and no one should grudge the time necessary 
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for thorough discussion of it ; but it has been already 
a good deal discussed, and such additional light as 
the public is willing to consider on it —a compara- 
tively unexciting business question as it is — can be 
given without long preparation. A longer canvass 
would not mean fuller discussion, but more proces- 
sions, noise, and campaign tricks, —things with 
which the country could to advantage dispense en- 
tirely. 


Ir is not to be denied that almost all the men of 
the country, by no means the sporting classes ane 
the ignorant alone, and not a few women, have 
taken a good deal of interest in the result of a prize- 
fight within the last month. The possession of the 
greatest power in the world in any direction, even if 
it be only in the very useless one of beating another 
man brutally with the fists, cannot but cause a 
certain degree of curiosity and interest in minds 
that in the main have small sympathy with brutal 
contests. Nor is this power one of wholly disrep- 
utable antecedents : the time has been in the history 
of the world when it made the real hero in many an 
emergency, as now it makes the vulgar false hero 
of that numerous part of the population that lives 
still in barbarian times, as far as its real, inherent 
tastes are concerned. And in this particular case, it 
is hard to avoid feeling that an emergency did once 
more exist in which a public service was done by 
sufficient power of fists; for a bully has thereby 
been dethroned, whose glory in the eyes of thou- 
sands of men must have been in every way demoral- 
izing. It is not a bad thing to have taught ignorant 
men over again the lesson that even the coarse pre- 
eminence of a John L. Sullivan is not to be main- 
tained without paying the price in self-control and 
industry. The new champion may not prove in the 
end a better man; if he does not, the lesson will be 
taught over again. All of which in no wise excuses 
the papers that have seen fit to give five, ten, fifteen 
columns to detailed accounts of the fight. 


Notes from Chile about California Pioneers. 


EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY:—A few months 
ago I read in the columns of the San Francisco Bu/- 
/etin an article upon ‘‘ Captain Jim Hall,” as he was 
familiarly called, and thinking that anything pertain- 
ing to the early days of California Pioneers is inter- 
esting to the present generation, I am induced to 
forward the following incidents for publication. I 
obtained them from personal acquaintanceship with 
the Captain, and from other sources which can be 
relied upon. 

James Hall was born at Pittston, Maine, on the 
fourth of July, 1811. His first voyage at sea was on 
board a coasting schooner. Like many others of his 
day he shipped as cook in preference to going before 
the mast, as he desired to know what a seaman’s life 
was before entering the career of a sailor. Gradually 
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he worked his way up from cook, sailor, mate, to 
commander of a vessel, in each department strictly 
confining himself to his duty, and improving hiniself 
in his seafaring life. Dana, in his ‘‘ Three Years 
Before the Mast,” speaks of having met him in one 
of the California ports as mate of a vessel, and they 
became very friendly with each other. 

Hall made several voyages to China, and occa- 
sionally to the Pacific Coast, and he was the first 
one to clear his ship from California to New York® 
or Boston under the United States government. The 
custom house authorities declared he should clear as 
if going on a foreign voyage, to which he demurred, 
and finally carried his point. The Washington au 
thorities afterward sustained his claifn. | 

I first became acquainted with ‘‘ Captain Jim 
Hall” about the year 1853 or 1854, when he arrived 
from Calfornia in the Spray, commanding her. I 
was introduced to him in the now extinct, but once 
well known, store and firm of E. T. Loring & Co., 
Valparaiso. At this time he was tall, thin, and 
wiry, with pleasing ways,—a self-made man, full of 
confidence in himself, and was respected by all who 
knew him. His courage was undaunted. A skill- 
ful navigator, honorable in his dealings, sharp in 
trade, he managed to save money, and live the rest 
of his life in ease. With the Spray he made a voy- 
age to Australia, and afterwards tried to form in the 
Eastern States a company for the South American 
coast, but circumstances proved unfavorable at the 
time. In 1862 he entered the Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s service, as commander of the 
steamer Islay, running regularly between Panama 
and Callao. 

Captain Hall was sent to England by the Steam 
Company to superintend the building of a steamer 
for the coast, and he introduced the “ side hatches.” 
The builders objected, the insurance companies de- 
murred, and other authorities interfered, but ‘‘ Jim” 
with his usual obstinacy finally prevailed over all 
difficulties, and now all of the steamers on the coast 
carry the ‘‘side hatches,” finding them a saving in 
time and labor. Captain Hall left the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company’s employ in 1881, after nearly 
twenty years in the service. He retired to Cohasset, 
and afterwards removed with his wife to East Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts, where he now resides. His 
only child, a daughter, married Captain Hooker, of 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s service, 
and she resides for the present in Valparaiso, Chile. 

Mr. George Berger, who painted in large letters 
the name of the steamer ‘“‘Mint,” in the early days of 
California, and who is a member of the Pioneer As- 
sociation, is living in this country at Vifia del Mar. 

A man by the name of George H. Severty died 
the latter part of May ina small hotel in Talcahuano. 
He always claimed that he was the person that es- 
tablished all the stables in crossing the plains for the 
famous Pony. Express, and claimed to have been 
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once upon a time Wells, Fargo & Company’s agent at 


San Francisco, California. He left the State on ac- 


count of bad health. He was connected many years 
ago with a revolution in Peru, and loaded a vessel 
with arms, provisions, etc , all of which were seized 
upon by the government, and Severty was three 
times led out to be shot in the public square, but 
escaped with his life, being banished from the coun- 
try. He came to Chile, where he established a 
stage coach line from Talcahuano to Sota. He was 


fond of repeating anecdotes of his life on the plains, 
and of his being shot in the leg by bullets from the 
redmen, and of his many hair-breadth escapes. His 
descriptions of early California life never failed to 
attract the attention of those about him. Since his 
death a brother has made his appearance, and says 
his real name was Houston. I am told he had to 
do with the building of the railroad stations at Con- 
cepcion and Talcahuano, 


Santiago, June 22, 1892. C. Ward Jr. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


In Zhe Sources of Consolation in Human Life' Mr. 
Alger delves deep into philosophy. He is a Hegel- 
ian of the religious type, and turns his idealism to 
account in this treatise in the direction of showing 
men that sorrow in all its forms is but the partial and 
unfinished results of laws that are working out an 
infinite happiness and infinite perfection. 

Chapter IV., ‘‘ The Mystery of Early Death, or 
the Mission of the Little Child ”; Chapter X., ‘* The 
Consolatory and True Interpretation of the Origin, 
Office, and Meaning of Death ”; and the concluding 
Essay, ‘* Latest Form of Theodicy ; or, The Divine 
Purpose in the Universe a Perfect Consolation for 
Every Ill,”’ will be found the strongest chapters of 
the book ; the last, in especial, is a statement of the 
fundmentals of the ideal philosophy in a form more 
intelligible to the ordinary mind than is often seen. 
The human soul as a positive created by the meeting 
of the dual negations is a very blind philosophy to 
most people, but light is thrown on the seeming 
paradox by Mr. Alger’s exposition of it. He seems 
to make it easy, too, to deduce immortality and ever- 
lasting happiness from the tangled maze of the 


. world. We may but answer, as the Masons at a 


funeral, ‘** So mote it be.”’ 


& 1 The Sources of Consolation in Human Life. By 
William Rounseville Alger. Boston : Roberts Brothers: 


1892. 
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